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EDITOR ON LEAVE 


Dr. Leonard A. Stidley, Dean of the Graduate School of Theology of Oberlin Col- 
lege and for ten years editor of Religious Education, will be on leave from both these 
responsibilities from July 1956 to February 1957. He and Mrs. Stidley will be in Bri- 
tain and Europe, where Dr. Stidley will be studying patterns of church-state relations in 
dealing with religious education. 

Dr. Stidley’s editorship of Religious Education over the past decade has been a labor 
of love. He, with Mrs. Stidley’s able assistance, has made an outstanding contribution 
as editor of the Journal to religious education in America. 

We wish him and Mrs. Stidley bon voyage as they sail on July 7, and hope their 
stay abroad will be richly rewarding. 

We are happy to announce that during Dr. Stidley’s absence Dr. Randolph C. 
Miller, Professor of Religious Education at Yale University Divinity School, will be the 
acting editor of Religious Education, and that he will be assisted by Miss Genevieve 
Schneider as production manager. Miss Schneider was formerly managing editor of the 
magazine Intercollegian. Dr. Stidley will resume the editorial responsibilities when he 
returns in February. 

HERMAN E. WORNOM, 
General Secretary, Religious Education Association 
. e * 


FUNDS FOR STUDIES ON RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Grants from several foundations and other sources, totaling $22,000, have been 
made for the Religious Education Association to undertake several study projects in the 
field of religion and higher education. Some $14,000 is designated for preliminary 
studies of a variety of proposed projects on the place of religion in the curricula of state 
university. Development of some of these projects may cost as much as $100,000. The 
nature of these projects will be reported in later issues of the Journal. Pr 

Of the above mentioned total of $22,000, one gift of $7,000 has been specifically 
designated for undertaking a study-writing project by a dozen or more outstanding schol- 
ats. It is envisaged that these scholars will produce monographs covering three lines of 
inquiry, as follows: 

1. The effect of the differing natures and functions of religion and higher education on 

their relationship: e : 

(a) Is there an inevitable tension between the absolute claims of religion, and the prin- 
ciple of free inquiry which is central to pursuit of truth in higher education? How 
give due recognition to these two divergent principles in dealing with religion in the 
university? me: 

(b) As an institution of free inquiry, should the university evaluate — judge religion? 
Or should religion, possessing higher truths of revelation, evaluate — judge reason 
and the university? 

In view of the primary functions of higher education, what responsibilities should it assume 

for Judeo-Christian values? Does higher education, for example, have responsibility for 

such functions as the following: 

(a) Inculcating religion as personal belief, faith, assent to a body of doctrine. 

(b) Developing understanding of and commitment to Judeo-Christian ethical values in 
personal living. 

(c) Training leadership of a quality and devotion necessary for creating a social order 
based on Judeo-Christian ethical values. 

(d) Exploring the intellectual structure of religious faith, through studies in theology and 
philosophy of religion. 

(e) Seeing the relation of religion to cosmology, metaphysics, epistemology, theory of 
values, science, etc., through studies in philosophy. 

(f) Studying our heritage of religion in relation to our cultural development and explor- 
ing the religious source and sanction of our ethical values, our socio-political-economic 
life, etc., through history and the social sciences. 

What changes in philosophical foundations, administrative strategy and educational policies 

and methods would enhance the status of religion in higher education and help it to assume 

more effective responsibility for religion in its own life and in our culture? 
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Religion and the Public Schools 


A SYMPOSIUM 


_ Since 1953 there have been three symposia and also various articles on the 
topic “Religion and the Public Schools” which have appeared in this Journal. 
But the subject is still warmly and broadly controversial. 
The present symposium of nine articles is presented to assist in the definition 
of terms and also to furnish data on what is actually being done. 


We believe this symposium is a constructive contribution to the subject and 
we are indebted to the authors for their cooperation. 


—The Editorial Committee 


Different Approaches in Dealing With Religion in the 


Public School 


William Clayton Bower 


Emeritus Professor of Religious Education, Unwersity of Chicago 


Ly. THE last quarter of a century 
there has been a growing concern over 


the decline of value content in public educa- 


tion. Since the secularization of .education, 
largely resulting from the exclusion of re- 
ligion from the public schools in the 19th 
century, there has been a growing emphasis 
upon knowledge and techniques and a cor- 
responding lessening of emphasis upon moral 
and spiritual values, except for the new con- 
cern for values during the last decade. 
Among the proposals for dealing with 
this situation two fundamentally different 
approches have been put forward. One is to 
introduce the study of religion into the public 
curriculum. The other is to discover and 
develop moral and spiritual values as they 
occur in the cultural heritage and in the rela- 
tions and activities of the school as a com- 
munity of interacting persons, in functional 
relation to the experience of growing per- 
sons. The former relies upon the teaching 
of religion to restore the value content to 
education. The latter seeks to deal directly 
with the values that are inherent in every di- 
mension of the educative process, both in the 
curriculum subject-matters and in the many- 


sided relations and activities in which the 
learner is involved, including religion as the 
highest form of valuational experience. 

Those who advocate the introduction of 
religion into the curriculum have proposed 
two quite different formulas. The Teacher 
Education in Religion Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education use the formula, “Teaching about 
Religion.” On the other hand, the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has adopted the 
formula, “The Factual Study of Religion.” 
Those who approach the problem through 
emphasis on moral and spiritual values 
throughout the entire school program, as in 
the Kentucky Program, make full provision 
for “taking account of religion” when and 
as it occurs in the subject-matters of the 
curriculum (literature, history, language, phi- 
losophy, the social studies, and the arts) and 
in the relations and activities of the school 
community, as a phase of culture. 

What, if any, differences in educational 
philosophy and practice are involved in these 
three approaches? Are they superficial dif- 
ferences in manner of formulation? Or upon 
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a more penetrating analysis do they reflect 
different basic assumptions regarding the 
nature of education and of religion itself? 

Such differences in educational viewpoint 
as exist may best be brought to light by an 
examination of the terms of the respective 
formulas. 

“To teach” is by primary dictionary mean- 
ing to communicate knowledge. It is in its 
essential sense transmissive. It assumes a 
body of organized knowledge in possession 
of the adult members of society which 
through the teacher as agent of adult society 
is being passed on to its immature members. 
Its method is basically Herbartian with its 
well-established formal steps of preparation, 
presentation, assimilation, generalization, and 
application. The center of gravity in the 
educational process rests with the teacher 
whereas the role of the learner remains that 
of passive recipient. In practice, moreover, 
to teach has acquired the secondary definition 
of indoctrination, involving propaganda and 
persuasion. 


“Study,” on the other hand, has a more 


dynamic and creative connotation. At its 
traditional worst it may mean the mastery of 
assigned subject-matter to be given back to 
the teacher by recitations and examination. 
At its best it rises to the creative level of in- 
quiry, in which case its end-point is an 
achievement rather than merely a result. The 
emphasis is placed upon learning rather than 
teaching. The center of gravity in the edu- 
cative process shifts from the teacher to the 
learner. The role of the teacher becomes that 
of inspirer, guide, and counselor in helping 
the inquirer to define goals, search out re- 
sources of knowledge, and carry decisions 
through to reasoned conclusions or effective 
action as the case may require. 

“To take account of” rests upon the as- 
sumption that religion is an integral and 
irreducible part of man’s interaction with his 
natural, social, and cosmic world. Conse- 
quently, it need not be introduced into the 
curriculum from some outside source. As a 
phase of culture it is already there, and 
needs only to be identified and understood as 
an inescapable aspect of human behavior. 
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“Taking account of” is, moreover, a dynamic 
concept. 

“Teaching about religion” gives the im- 
pression of being a tour de force to emphasize 
objectivity. But it has the effect of setting 
religion off against the student, thus creat- 
ing a dichotomy between subject-matter and 
the learner. It tends to emphasize the self- 
containedness of religion as subject-matter, 
thus minimizing its functional relation to 
social experience. Moreover, it is a formula 
which we ordinarily do not use in dealing 
with other subject-matters. Much of the 
now outmoded teaching was about subjects, 
such as the syntax, declension, and conjuga- 
tion of given languages rather than an under- 
standing of language as a medium of com- 
munication, or of the various processes of 
mathematics rather than an understanding 
of mathematics as an instrument for man- 
aging the quantitative aspects of experience. 
We no longer speak of teaching about lan- 
guage, about mathematics, about history, 
about science. Rather, we teach (or better 
still, study) these subjects. 


In like manner, the “factual study” of reli- 
gion seeks to emphasize objectivity in teach- 
ing religion. The “factual study” of religion, 
as in the case of “teaching about” religion, 
tends to place the emphasis upon religion as 
subject-matter rather than as an integral 
part of human experience. This is as seems 
to be intended on the part of both these ap- 
proaches which seek the introduction of reli- 
gion as a subject into the school curriculum. 
Moreover, as stated there is ambiguity as to 
what is meant by “the study of” religion. 
Religion is a very complex phenomenon in- 
volving many “factual” aspects, such as its 
history, its literature, its theology, its ecclesi- 
ology, its liturgics, its art, its architecture, etc. 
Just what, precisely, is intended by “the fac- 
tual study” of religion? 

On the other hand, “taking account of re- 
ligion” as a phase of historical and contem- 
porary culture emphasizes its functional re- 
lation to man’s interaction with his natural, 
social, and cosmic world. Religion is not 
something apart from the experience of the 
learner, but is an irreducible part of the 








DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


continuing culture in which he is a partici- 
pant. As such, it is a going concern of an 
evolving personal and social experience. It 
is a quality of man’s responses to the actual 
situations encountered in the process of liv- 
ing, both in the historic past and in the 
present. In this functional aspect it is, as 


John Dewey pointed out in A Common Faith, 
adjectival (religious) in contrast to the cu- 
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mulative and organized end-product of past 
religious responses, in which case it is sub- 
stantive (religion). 

Thus it appears that what upon a super- 
ficial view seem to be trivia of formulation 
are, upon analysis, revelatory of differences 
in educational philosophy, in the manner of 
conceiving the nature of religion, and in 
method. 





Religion In Current Magazines 
C. R. House, Jr., Associate Professor, State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


More “must” reading and character education is Robert J. Havighurst’s “Research on the De- 
velopmental Task Concept” in The School Review (Univ. of Chicago Press) for May, 56. Of course 
you read his article “Moral Character and Religious Education” in Religious Education for May-June, 


"56. 


A child’s spiritual development is traced by Sophia Lyon Fahs in “Adventures in Spiritual Dis- 
covery,” May, '56 National Parent-Teacher. Llewellyn Miller tells “How to Answer a Child’s First 


Questions About God” in June, 56 Redbook. 


Looking for Sunday School teachers? 
School?” 


You may want reprints of “Who Wants to Teach Sunday 
in May, 56 Better Homes and Gardens. 


Chances are some of your prospects subscribe! 


Edward D. Fales, Jr., who writes the article, tells how his preacher “enlisted” him. 


The place of drama in the church is given by Harold Ehrensperger in International Journal of 
Religious Education, June, '56. Other “must” articles, among many in this issue, are ““Today’s Meth- 
ods in Yesterday's Setting,” by Orie Branstetter, and “Mobile Rooms for Weekday Classes,” by Charles 


West. 





Kentucky Pioneers 
J. Mansir Tydings 


Director, Division of Moral and Spiritual Education, Kentucky State Department of Education, 


Lextngton, Kentucky 


VERYONE AGREES that today’s young 

people need to learn more in school than 
a mass of information. Our public schools 
should equip boys and girls to think and 
judge for themselves, so that they will be 
able to make sound intellectual and moral 
choices. Parents and teachers alike think 
the schools should teach children the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, the art of 
living harmoniously with their neighbors, 
and appreciation of moral and spiritual values 
in a world where material ends are too often 
overstressed. 

When it comes to bringing these ideals 
into the classroom, however, the school often 
becomes a battleground for sharply divergent 
viewpoints. Especially explosive is the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values with- 
out supernatural sanctions. On one side, 
there are those who feel strongly that these 
values, without an appeal to religious sanc- 
tions, are meaningless and tenuous. Others 
insist, with equal assurance, that values can 
be taught meaningfully without appealing 
to religion, which in American culture tends 
to be expressed in sectarian terms. In this 
view, religious instruction is not the duty 
of the public school teacher, but rather of 
parents and clergymen. Irreconcilable as 
these views may seem, both camps share an 
earnest desire to see that the schools shall 
equip young people with high ethical stand- 
ards. 

Must every effort to emphasize moral and 
spiritual values in the public schools pro- 
voke disagreements, verging on bitter com- 
munity conflict? Is interfaith strife the 
price we must pay for the new educational 
emphasis our schools need so badly? To 
these disturbing questions which have been 
plaguing educators from New York to Cali- 
fornia, the state school system of Kentucky 
has a definitely encouraging answer. 


A Grass:Roots Experiment 


Kentucky's program “of school people, by 
school people and for school children” started 
modestly in 1946 with nothing but a handful 
of principles and good intentions. It was 
decided at the outset that handing down to 
teachers a formal curriculum guide could not 
effectively do the job we wanted to accom- 
plish, In contrast with other school systems, 
we set out to make experimental progress by 
trial and error and by a sharing of experience. 
Hundreds of school teachers and administra- 
tors have attended our workshops and re- 
turned to their schools with new suggestions 
as to methods of stressing moral values. Al- 
together, the movement takes in several 
thousands of Kentuckians — teachers, par- 
ents, young people and members of com- 
munity organizations. 

From the start, the Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has given us its whole- 
hearted support. Parents have become regu- 
lar fixtures at teacher workships. We have 
grown to realize how vital it is for home 
and school to work hand in hand, if the 
values we stress are to become meaningful in 
our children’s lives. 

Few of us foresaw in 1946 that our idea 
would stimulate such developments as “Par- 
ents-On-Our Block,” a spontaneous organiza- 
tion of parents interested in becoming work- 
ing partners with their children’s schools. 
“The idea is contagious,” one enthusiastic 
mother wrote. “It provides a way to attack 
a problem common to all parents — the need 
for developing character . . . Here is a pro- 
gram which is concrete and which is effec- 
tively changing the moral and spiritual cli- 
mate surrounding the children.” 

Another unexpected outgrowth has been 
the enthusiastic support of our teen-agers. 
In fact, they were in a way partly responsible 
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for the program itself. An overwhelming 
majority of high-school seniors in one city 
school system polled on how the curriculum 
might be improved, to our surprise, replied 
that their school had not provided enough 
help with moral problems. The students’ 
complaint coincided with a state-wide de- 
mand that our schools offer more moral and 
spiritual guidance. 

“Youth Speaks,” our annual conference of 
teen-agers from public, private and parochial 
schools, has won three Freedoms Foundation 
awards and was cited for outstanding service 
by Parents’ Magazine. For the past four 
years, more than 2,000 boys and girls at- 
tended these conferences. 

Our approach has won for Kentucky na- 
tional recognition as the pilot state in chis 
difficult and sensitive field of education. 
Observers from other states and from foreign 
countries have come to watch the program 
in operation. It has attracted favorable no- 
tice from national educational organizations 
— The American Council on Education, the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
And, most encouraging, the program has not 
set off any religious controversy; on the con- 
trary, a number of Kentucky clergymen have 
given the schools their active cooperation. 


The Key to Success 


Why has Kentucky's experiment worked 


out so well? The answer, as so often hap- 
pens, lies in the determination to uphold a 
principle — in this case, a principle which 
underlies much of the success of our Ameri- 
can system of government, namely, the sep- 
aration of church and state. 

Constitutionally grounded in the First 
Amendment, the principle of separation has 
developed into an accepted American tradi- 
tion, buttressed time and again by the courts. 
Our public education system is eloquent testi- 
mony to the practical accomplishments of 
this ideal. Adherence to the principle of 
separation has created a democratic climate 
which fosters the complete freedom of every 
citizen to believe what he chooses, and thus 


our public schools by definition must never 
place a premium on one belief over another, 
or even on belief over dissent. 

We recognized from the start that our 
school program must in no way compete with, 
or be a substitute for, the religious instruc- 
tion provided by church and synagogue. We 
wanted no sectarianism in our schools, and 
clearly it was not our business to teach 
theology. As the next step, we rejected the 
idea of trying to teach a so-called “non-sec- 
tarian” religious common denominator — to 
attempt this, we felt, would only produce a 
watered-down religion unacceptable to all 
faiths. 


When children are learning which ways of 
behavior are acceptable and which are not, 
they sooner or later will ask “Why?” or “Who 
says so?” Here is where the teacher is called 
upon to find sanctions, or high authority, for 
the moral code whereby young people are 
expected to live. “Some states and cities en- 
courage teachers at this point to call upon the 
strong sanctions of an external supernatural 
authority invoking the authority of God. In 
Kentucky, we adopted a different approach.” 

Our answer to such questions is that the 
values by which we live and which guide the 
life of the schools have their sources both 
in the teachings of the great religions of man- 
kind and in human experience. We would 
not base our program on a dogma of any 
sort, we decided, nor would we cast it in 
supernaturally grounded ethics. To do so 
would inevitably lead teachers to answer their 
pupils in sectarian terms, and might even 
make religious belief a qualification for 
teachers. 

Under the Kentucky program, teachers of 
different religious commitment, (and those 
with none) are encouraged to help boys and 
girls arrive at their own right decisions, based 
on sanctions deriving from law, justice, prop- 
erty rights, personal integrity, group approval, 
and other democratically accepted ideas, not 
excluding the pupils’ personal religious con- 
victions. Thus, all teachers in Kentucky 
school systems are equally at ease in the de- 
velopment of this program in the classroom. 
Ethical lessons learned in school offend no 
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child’s personal religious sensibilities, and 
at the same time give those from religiously 
affiliated homes fresh reasons for being re- 
ceptive to the ethical precepts of their 
churches and synagogues. 

Thus, our schools sensitize children to the 
meaning of the Golden Rule, the sanctity of 
the individual, the codes of fair play, and the 
importance of judging their fellows according 
to individual worth, and in so doing, we never 
lose sight of the varied population we serve. 
Using the broad canvas of values on which 
all Americans agree, there are certainly rich 
possibilities for teaching moral and spiritual 
values in a manner acceptable to all. 


How Does It Work? 


A fifth-grader boasts that the grocery 
clerk gave him a dime too much change .. . 
A boy on the baseball field has the chance 
to win for his side if he doesn’t admit that 
he did not touch the runner at third base . . . 
Money has been disappearing from the 
locker room and no one will confess. . . . 

Incidents like these take on new dimen- 
sions in schools where teachers, parents, and 
pupils are all intimately involved in a school 
program that places a high premium on per- 
sonal integrity. The incentive for cheating 
or petty thievery disappears, we have found, 
when a child knows his boasts will not be 
admired by his schoolmates. It becomes less 
difficult for him to confess to misbehavior 
when he knows that his parents and teachers 
are less intent on punishment than on hav- 
ing him tell the truth. In athletic contests, 
good sportsmanship seems to come naturally 
when players know that their schoolmates 
consider fair play more important than win- 
ning a game. 

The regular school curriculum also offers 
fine opportunites. Teachers and students 
alike are quick to discover and discuss the 
higher values inherent in their studies. Here 
are some illustrations of the varied ways in 
which the curriculum may provide teachers 
with springboards for teaching important 
values. 

The boys and girls in one ninth-grade class, 
after reading Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, came away with far more than an 
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appreciation of a good story and masterful 
writing. “Shylock was hated for his greedy 
nature, but his daughter, Jessica, was loved 
for her gentle nature,” the class summed up. 
“Thus, it’s unjust to put a stereotype label on 
a group because of a single individual’s be- 
havior,” they concluded. Using this reaction 
as a starting point, the teacher was able to 
draw the junior high school students into a 
spirited discussion. To this ninth-grade 
English class, The Merchant of Venice be- 
came a live way of appreciating values that 
are real in the twentieth century; respect for 
the individual, the right to worship as one 
pleases, and the injustice of group labels. 

A sixth-grade class in social studies took 
the occasion of Negro History Week to work 


-On a special project. Their teacher had them 


investigate and report on Negro contribu- 
tions to literature, American art, science and 
music. These reports led to a discussion of 
prejudice, its causes and cures. The pupils 
concluded that the public school is a good 
place to meet all kinds of Americans, and chat 
education is good medicine against bigotry 
and prejudice. In this class, the teacher was 
able to underscore basic democratic values — 
everyone's right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, the importance of judging 
people on individual merit regardless of creed 
or color, and the need to form habits of good 
fellowship, courtesy and cooperation in get- 
ting along with others. 


Ancient history helped tenth-graders see 
the values which make democracy strong. 
“The Government existed for the free de- 
velopment of citizens,” one member of the 
class summarized. “When Athens put ma- 
terial wealth ahead of spiritual culture, she 
lost her leadership.” Thus, the fall of Athens 
became a lesson in American citizenship. 

These examples could be multiplied many 
times over; report after report from our 
teachers show ways of so enriching the school 
curriculum. 

One aspect of our curricular approach is 
of particular pertinence here. This is the 
special problem of dealing with religion's 
place in our culture. We recognize the im- 
possibility of studying history, literature, art, 
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or virtually any other subject without includ- 
ing the role of religion as a factor in its 
development. Excluding the impact of re- 
ligion would leave but a barren educational 
experience for our young people. However, 
in Kentucky we do not teach about religion. 
Rather, we study all subject matter thoroughly 
and realistically, taking account of religion 
fully and fairly whenever it occurs. We do 
not have to introduce religion into the cur- 
riculum; it is already there, and needs only to 
be identified and understood as an aspect of 
human behavior. 

There have been no revolutionary changes 
in Kentucky's school curriculum. Our most 
impressive accomplishment has been in de- 
veloping a fresh attitude toward our pupils, 
toward the subjects we teach, and toward the 
whole gamut of school activities. 

Kentucky's Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. Robert M. Martin, summarizes 
for us in this way: “All Kentucky school 
people take pride in and inspiration from 
the fine exploratory work and pilot projects 
for the development of moral and spiritual 
values in public education programs. Over 
a period of years, the State Department, the 
public teacher education institutions and a 
number of school systems have undertaken 
to work out effective emphases upon moral 
and spiritual values in the light of the prin- 
ciples clearly outlined in this account. Those 
who have participated in these efforts have 
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become more firmly convinced that here is an 
appropriate, sound and effective approach 
to the solution of some of the problems that 
confront and complicate the instructional 
programs of our schools. More and more 
clearly we see that the emphasis upon moral 
and spiritual values should be an integral 
part of every aspect of the school program 
and that every educator bears part of this re- 
sponsibility. At the same time we are equally 
clear that the public school should in no 
sense infringe upon the educative responsi- 
bilities of the church, synagogue, and home 
through introduction of sectarian religion 
into the curriculum. We look forward to 
sound growth of our instructional programs 
along the lines described in “The Kentucky 
Movement” as our school faculties and par- 
ents see ways for this emphasis to infuse and 
improve the work of the public school.” 

Dr. Rolfe Lanier Hunt, Director of the 
Religion and Public Education Department 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, has summed up the reaction of many 
observers to this experiment of ours. “The 
national interest,” he says, “in the difficult 
problems of separation of church and state 
is causing this experiment in Kentucky to be 
looked at with increasing interest. The na- 
tional attention currently being given to the 
question of how the public schools shall deal 
with religion increases the strategic impor- 
tance of this enterprise.” 





ERRATA 


In the 1956 March-April issue of Religious Education the article entitled “Two Pupils In Week- 
day Church Schools,” which was credited to Flora S$. Fender was written by Mrs. Martha Griley, a 
weekday church school teacher in Cincinnati, Ohio. We regret these errors. 
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_ paper names ways of teaching re- 
ligion in American schools, above all 
the public schools, and though the several 
ways suggested may overlap with ways sug- 
gested by others in this symposium it may 
be well to have them said out of different 
contexts. Notable development has already 
occurred, above all in universities such as 
the University of Iowa and the State Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Of course professors 
and administrators in universities enjoy 
more freedom than those in grade and high 
schools, but if religion is teachable in one 
public institution it is teachable in another. 

Besides, the air is considerably clearer 
now than it was ten years ago. For one 
thing, the McCollum decision, which pained 
both religious leaders and historical and 
constitutional experts such as Professor 
Sutherland of Harvard and Professor Cor- 
win of Princeton, seems to have been ef- 
fectively bypassed by the Zorach decision. 
At least, that is the way it looks to a lay- 
raan, and that is the way it looked to some 
men on the Supreme Court who on the day 
of the decision found fault with their col- 
leagues for, it was said with bitterness, tak- 
ing back in the Zorach decision what they 
had said in the McCollum decision. For 
another thing, some leadership, notably 
among Protestants, shocked by events such 
as cold wars, our moral problems on all age 
levels and the McCollum decision, have 
been reconsidering the ground on which we 
stand. Besides, Catholics and Protestants 
have shown some tendency, especially in 
New York City, to hold together on the 
queston of teaching religion in public 
schools. 

Another intefesting turn of things that is 
at least suggested by events is that secular- 
ists, who obviously stand to gain if religion 
is not taught in public schools, are far less 
assured than they were a few years ago. The 


declaration by Vivian T. Thayer! in 1952 
that secularism is purely and simply a 
human universalism — always an unrealis- 
tic claim — is even less convincing than it 
was when he made it. But the words of 
Emeritus Dean Weigle of Yale Divinity 
School that secularism is on the run would 
seem to be an over-statement. 

Granting that people may desire to rein- 
troduce the teaching of religion and theol- 
ogy into American public schools, can any- 
thing considerable be done? Or is public 
schooling, which is mostly for and by and of 
religious and non-secularist people, to re- 
main secularized? For we have to say that, 
although revolutionary secularism, i.e., Com- 
munism, has had little footing in the schools, 
the words “our secular public education” 
have come to be something like a report of 
fact. F. Ernest Johnson once said that by 
and large Protestants have had a tendency to 
commit the Negro to secularism, and per- 
haps more than one church has at times 
looked to the laboring man as if it thought 
secularism his proper niche. What of the 
public schools — how could they avoid the 
same fate? 

Let us think of the following steps, all 
quite possible even if some of them are dif- 
ficult and call for maturity and a great be- 
lief in freedom. 

First, the “common core” idea, though it 
is less than can be done in church-related 
schools, could be used at once and should 
be used at once in all schools on all levels. 
Take the common core among Jews, Catho- 
lics and Protestants. It contains the basic 
doctrine of one God the Creator and Father 
of all and consequently the doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood, a kind of this-world 


*V. T. Thayer, “An ‘Experimentalist’ Approach,” 
Ch. 2 of American Education and Religion, edited 
by F. Ernest Johnson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. 
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plus an over-world belief in democracy and 
the rights and freedoms and sacredness of 
human persons and groups. We are “made 
to know and love and serve God.” This 
fundamental idea, orientating us radically 
and to great things, would be strange per- 
haps to few Jews, to few if any Protestants 
and to no Catholics. Why then should 
schools not teach that these basic doctrines 
are both basic and common? And look at 
how far they would at once take us, in two 
important directions: (a) in knowing re- 
ligion and theology, and (b) in knowing 
one another. 

I can hardly think that most public 
schools in my own county—or in any dozen 
American counties—are now effectively 
teaching these ideas as both basic and com- 
mon to the three major faiths in America. 
Why should they not do it? To do it would 
not be to indoctrinate. It would merely be 
to expose minds to almost routine truths. 

Secondly, another step of first importance 
would be to learn what those of each faith 
believe and why they believe it. What do 
Protestants believe? Or is this somehow an 
unfair question? Why do they believe what 
they believe? Are not these beliefs matter 
of public interest and knowable to all? 
Again, what do Jews believe, and what do 
they take to be the ground of their beliefs? 
No doubt these are considerable questions, 
and the replies to them, if they were to be 
given at all in grade schools, might have to 
be truncated and rather streamlined. In 
high schools the replies could be stepped 
up a bit, and in colleges they could be elab- 
orated and perhaps considerably discussed. 
The replies and the discussions are needed 
in all types of schools, private and public. 

Put it this way. In Indiana, we have four 
universities, with more than twenty-five 
thousand students. Grant that Jews among 
those students know something of what 
Jews believe and why; and so of the others. 
But does one in twenty have some tiny in- 
troduction to what the persons of the other 
faiths believe and why they believe? I 
doubt it! Most priests and Protestant clergy- 
men and rabbis suffer the same general 
nescience of what their neighbor-believers 
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believe. They have vague, ill-formed and 
ill-founded guesses and suspicions, but few 
have made an effort, in or out of school, to 
know with some exactness what in the 
world others believe and why they believe 
it. A few Protestant ministers, led by their 
wives, were helped to follow a Mass at 
Grailville School in Ohio, and some of them 
could scarcely believe what was before their 
eyes and ears: it was all news to them. The 
writer has met once a month for several 
years with a handful of men of the three 
faiths, and by this time we are much less 
suspicious because much less ignorant of 
each other than we unhappily were at the 
start. 

It is a general law that nature abhors a 
psychological vacuum and will fill it up with 
suspicions, guesses, fears, and minor and ma- 
jor wars. These are the bugaboos that fill in 
where there should be understanding, sym- 
pathy and love. 

If that is so, it is ever so important for 
the common good that we should learn as 
rapidly as possible to work out ways of en- 
abling all high school students, in both priv- 
ate and tax-supported schools, to begin to 
make some little systematic study of beliefs 
held by the several faiths. To do this would 
not be difficult, or so it seems to us. Of 
course, it would take a little good will and a 
little effort, and the Protestant faiths might 
appear to present the greatest problem since 
the faiths are variegated and exhibit con- 
siderable spread among themselves. But 
difficult or not, it could be done, and for the 
sake of general education and the common 
good, it needs to be done. It is quite unsatis- 
factory to stay in the traditional vacuum, 
and our people, so we hope, are free enough 
and intelligent enough to get out of it. 

Of course, we do not have the teachers, 
right off, who know the several faiths; it 
might be hard to find forty-eight of them for 
the forty-eight states; and though we pre- 
sumably have plenty who know their own 
faiths, even these persons would have to be 
selected, so that we would not be saddled 
with indoctrinaators and propagandists. This 
is only to say that the thing we now propose, 
coming to know “what believers believe and 
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why,” would be sure to take a little doing. 
The question is whether we have the freedom 
and intelligence to do it. 

That sums up two things we could do to 
teach religion in public schools and con- 
currently to come to know and love one 
another. We repeat the two; one is the 
“common core” idea, and it must be said that 
the actual common core is tremendous; the 
other is that we call the “what believers be- 
lieve and why” idea. It keeps occurring to 
us that neither of them is well taught now, if 
indeed taught at all, and that we need to have 
them taught, even on the high school level, 
both as matter in general education and for 
the common good. 

We come now to a third major point 
among things that could be done. This one, 
happily, is done, though no one knows just 
to what extent or with what competence, 
intelligence or freedom. One can teach 
arithmetic in the grades and generally with- 
out getting tangled up in theological ques- 
tions. But it is pretty hard to avoid these 


questions in teaching much of anything else. 


How could one honestly teach literature and 
history without jamming perpetually into 
great theological issues? He could not do 
it — not honestly! Of course, one teaching 
those subjects encounters those issues. That 
is obvious. Let us, however, underline the 
point before proceeding with some of its 
relevance. 

The simplest little stories and poems for 
the child run into great matters. Take the 
late A. A, Milne’s “Christopher Robin is say- 
ing his prayers.” What is a teacher to make 
of that if he is not free enough — in his own 
mind and within the commonwealth — to 
help the child, we should say to allow the 
child, to grasp what is said by Milne and 
Christopher? It will be difficult to read 
Alice in Wonderland, or Milton at any point, 
or Wordsworth, or Keats, or Chaucer, or 
Shakespeare, or Goethe, or Homer and Vergil, 
or Longfellow, or perhaps H. L. Mencken — 
that lambaster of religions and theologies — 
if we try deleting what these interesting 
authors say. If the teacher lacks freedom or 
competence on the theological matters al- 
ways coming up, then he is scarcely prepared 
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to teach. And though he might well have 
the freedom in his own mind and as a social 
fact, it is a good deal to ask of a high school 
teacher that he be able to explain theological 
issues coming up in any and every such com- 
monly read author. 

In the school-study of history, we have the 
same situation; and again to some degree in 
the study of social sciences. In the whole 
of our education we now face the interna- 
tional problem, a main educational part of 
which is the effort to begin to understand 
peoples of all nations. We have the “get- 
together” problem and the “live-together” 
problem, and schools will be and no doubt 
are now gladly helping youths to know the 
goodness and greatness of many peoples. If 
this is so, the schools should already be help- 
ing children and youths toward an intro- 
duction to an understanding of the history, 
literature, art and theologies of Oriental na- 
tions. In moving into the histories and 
literatures of nations, schools will be sure 
to run smack into the nation’s theologies. 

In this our third point we are not talking 
about a common core, or again about what 
this or that religious body believes, but about 
the inevitability of encountering people's 
theologies if we are to study their histories 
and literatures at all. We cannot know 
peoples without knowing their history and 
literature and art, and we cannot know these 
without knowing their theology. It is a 
question, all the time, of whether we are 
willing to become educated or want to remain 
the obscurantist, and just here the question 
is whether, in trying to become educated, we 
think we may pretermit history and litera- 
ture and art. Of course, we all admit we 
must study these, and we here claim that it is 
impossible to study these without an ac- 
quaintance with the implied theologies. We 
are not talking about theology as a particular 
study, but about it as everywhere implied and 
expressed in other disciplines. 

The point is obvious, and it is a sort of sin 
to labor it. The difficulty is in being free 
enough, in our minds and in our society, to 
proceed with it, and also in being sufficiently 
competent to do it. The job is already be- 
ing done. At least we may hope that it is and 
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even grant that it is. But the writer would 
like to have concrete reports from any school 
or “school-city” or the schools of a whole 
state where it may be confidently asserted that 
the job is in fact being well done. He won- 
ders not only about the fact, but about the 
present possibility, in terms of the aforesaid 
freedom and competence. And he insists that 
he is talking about the inevitability with 
which the matter comes up, and the necessity 
of handling it. Also he is talking, as he 
thinks we must now talk, about both Orient 
and Occident. Some shy parents would, per- 
haps, be scared at the thought that their good 
children, inured to the West, were learning 
about the East, and above all about Eastern 
religions acd theologies. But we feel sure 
that time and events will take care of isolation 
attitudes. 


The most remarkable statement we have 
seen on the necessity of knowing theologies 
if we are to be educated ar all, and on the- 
ologies as at the root of thought in other dis- 
ciplines, is in Jacques Maritain’s Education at 
the Crossroads.' Maritain is speaking only 
of the Occident, but if someone will extend 
his statement so as to sweep in the Orient 
we would find the statement complete. He 
says that theological problems and contro- 
versies have run through the growth of West- 
ern culture, and if a man balks at them he 
cannot understand his own times. 


“Thus impaired, he would be like a bar- 
barous and disarmed child walking amidst the 
queer and incomprehensible trees, fountains, 
statues, gardens, ruins, and buildings still un- 
der construction, of the old park of civiliza- 
tion. The intellectual and political history of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the Reformation and the Counter Re- 
formation . . . the achievements of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, the Rights of Man, and the 
further events in world history have their 
starting point in the great disputes on nature 
and grace of our classical age. Neither Dante 
nor Cervantes nor Rabelais nor Shakespeare 
nor John Donne nor William Blake, nor even 
Oscar Wilde or D. H. Lawrence, nor Giotto 
nor Michelangelo nor El Greco nor Zurbaran, 
nor Pascal nor Rousseau, nor Madison nor 
Jefferson nor Edgar Allan Poe nor Baudelaire, 


*J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, Yale 
University Press, 1943; pp. 73-74. 
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nor Goethe nor Nietzsche nor even Karl 
Marx, nor Tolstoy nor Dostoevski is actually 
understandable without a serious theological 
background . . . Liberal education cannot com- 
plete its task without the knowledge of the 
specific realm and the concerns of theological 
wisdom.” 


In a word, we will never begin really to 
understand Oriental peoples — and it looks 
as if the effort to understand them is now a 
“must” — unless we understand their reli- 
gions and theologies. In this connection, 
men such as Toynbee, are of immense im- 
portance to East and West. Our own uni- 
versities have been moving a bit in the di- 
rection of beginning to understand India and 
China in their totality. They must move 
farther and perhaps faster, and colleges will 
have to move, too, and then the lower schools, 
staffed to some degree with teachers who 
have begun to learn to their depths the the- 
ologies presupposed and expressed in Ori- 
ental history and literature. 


At every turn, it is a question of whether 
we want to become educated or are willing to 
remain obscurantist. The times cannot af- 
ford the obscurantist, but who wants to be 
one, anyway? 

And of course the “common core” idea is 
applicable as between East and West, and 
also “what believers believe, and why.” My 
own old students by this time have thou- 
sands of children in grade and high schools 
and colleges, and I for one would like those 
children, along with all our children, and 
no matter how private or how tax-supported 
their schools, to get an introduction to the 
“common core” and “what believers believe 
and why” and to the theologies implied in 
the history, art, literature and social sciences 
of East and West. Need we say again that 
to learn such matters in such a way is not 
to indoctrinate, but to learn truths and rele- 
vant truths? It would be a shame and a 
denial of freedom to close the door and re- 
fuse to let youths learn any of these — the 
“common core,” “what believers believe and 
why,” and the theologies implied in matters 
that they have to learn in order to get an 
education at all. 


The controversial “released-time” tech- 
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why,” would be sure to take a little doing. 
The question is whether we have the freedom 
and intelligence to do it. 

That sums up two things we could do to 
teach religion in public schools and con- 
currently to come to know and love one 
another. We repeat the two; one is the 
“common core” idea, and it must be said that 
the actual common core is tremendous; the 
other is that we call the “what believers be- 
lieve and why” idea. It keeps occurring to 
us that neither of them is well taught now, if 
indeed taught at all, and that we need to have 
them taught, even on the high school level, 
both as matter in general education and for 
the common good. 

We come now to a third major point 
among things that could be done. This one, 
happily, is done, though no one knows just 
to what extent or with what competence, 
intelligence or freedom. One can teach 
arithmetic in the grades and generally with- 
out getting tangled up in theological ques- 
tions. But it is pretty hard to avoid these 
questions in teaching much of anything else. 
How could one honestly teach literature and 
history without jamming perpetually into 
great theological issues? He could not do 
it — not honestly! Of course, one teaching 
those subjects encounters those issues. That 
is obvious. Let us, however, underline the 
point before proceeding with some of its 
relevance. 

The simplest little stories and poems for 
the child run into great matters. Take the 
late A. A. Milne’s “Christopher Robin is say- 
ing his prayers.” What is a teacher to make 
of that if he is not free enough — in his own 
mind and within the commonwealth — to 
help the child, we should say to allow the 
child, to grasp what is said by Milne and 
Christopher? It will be difficult to read 
Alice in Wonderland, or Milton at any point, 
or Wordsworth, or Keats, or Chaucer, or 
Shakespeare, or Goethe, or Homer and Vergil, 
or Longfellow, or perhaps H. L. Mencken — 
that lambaster of religions and theologies — 
if we try deleting what these interesting 
authors say. If the teacher lacks freedom or 
competence on the theological matters al- 
ways coming up, then he is scarcely prepared 
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to teach. And though he might well have 
the freedom in his own mind and as a social 
fact, it is a good deal to ask of a high school 
teacher that he be able to explain theological 
issues coming up in any and every such com- 
monly read author. 

In the school-study of history, we have the 
same situation; and again to some degree in 
the study of social sciences. In the whole 
of our education we now face the interna- 
tional problem, a main educational part of 
which is the effort to begin to understand 
peoples of all nations. We have the “get- 
together” problem and the “live-together” 
problem, and schools will be and no doubt 
are now gladly helping youths to know the 
goodness and greatness of many peoples. If 
this is so, the schools should already be help- 
ing childreh and youths toward an intro- 
duction to an understanding of the history, 
literature, art and theologies of Oriental na- 
tions. In moving into the histories and 
literatures of nations, schools will be sure 
to run smack into the nation’s theologies. 

In this our third point we are not talking 
about a common core, or again about what 
this or that religious body believes, but about 
the inevitability of encountering people's 
theologies if we are to study their histories 
and literatures at all. We cannot know 
peoples without knowing their history and 
literature and art, and we cannot know these 
without knowing their theology. It is a 
question, all the time, of whether we are 
willing to become educated or want to remain 
the obscurantist, and just here the question 
is whether, in trying to become educated, we 
think we may pretermit history and litera- 
ture and art. Of course, we all admit we 
must study these, and we here claim that it is 
impossible to study these without an ac- 
quaintance with the implied theologies. We 
are not talking about theology as a particular 
study, but about it as everywhere implied and 
expressed in other disciplines. 

The point is obvious, and it is a sort of sin 
to labor it. The difficulty is in being free 
enough, in our minds and in our society, to 
proceed with it, and also in being sufficiently 
competent to do it. The job is already be- 
ing done. At least we may hope that it is and 
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even grant that it is. But the writer would 
like to have concrete reports from any school 
or “school-city” or the schools of a whole 
state where it may be confidently asserted that 
the job is in fact being well done. He won- 
ders not only about the fact, but about the 
present possibility, in terms of the aforesaid 
freedom and competence. And he insists that 
he is talking about the inevitability with 
which the matter comes up, and the necessity 
of handling it. Also he is talking, as he 
thinks we must now talk, about both Orient 
and Occident. Some shy parents would, per- 
haps, be scared at the thought that their good 
children, inured to the West, were learning 
about the East, and above all about Eastern 
religions and theologies. But we feel sure 
that time and events will take care of isolation 
attitudes. 


The most remarkable statement we have 
seen on the necessity of knowing theologies 
if we are to be educated at all, and on the- 
ologies as at the root of thought in other dis- 
ciplines, is in Jacques Maritain’s Education at 
Maritain is speaking only 


the Crossroads.’ 
of the Occident, but if someone will extend 
his statement so as to sweep in the Orient 
we would find the statement complete. He 
says that theological problems and contro- 
versies have run through the growth of West- 
ern culture, and if a man balks at them he 
cannot understand his own times. 


“Thus impaired, he would be like a bar- 
barous and disarmed child walking amidst the 
queer and incomprehensible trees, fountains, 
statues, gardens, ruins, and buildings still un- 
der construction, of the old park of civiliza- 
tion. The intellectual and political history of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the Reformation and the Counter Re- 
formation . . . the achievements of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, the Rights of Man, and the 
further events in world history have their 
starting point in the great disputes on nature 
and grace of our classical age. Neither Dante 
nor Cervantes nor Rabelais nor Shakespeare 
nor John Donne nor William Blake, nor even 
Oscar Wilde or D. H. Lawrence, nor Giotto 
nor Michelangelo nor El Greco nor Zurbaran, 
nor Pascal nor Rousseau, nor Madison nor 
Jefferson nor Edgar Allan Poe nor Baudelaire, 


*J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, Yale 
University Press, 1943; pp. 73-74. 
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nor Goethe nor Nietzsche nor even Karl 
Marx, nor Tolstoy nor Dostoevski is actually 
understandable without a serious theological 
background . . . Liberal education cannot com- 
plete its task without the knowledge of the 
specific realm and the concerns of theological 
wisdom.” 


In a word, we will never begin really to 
understand Oriental peoples — and it looks 
as if the effort to understand them is now a 
“must” — unless we understand their reli- 
gions and theologies. In this connection, 
men such as Toynbee, are of immense im- 
portance to East and West. Our own uni- 
versities have been moving a bit in the di- 
rection of beginning to understand India and 
China in their totality. They must move 
farther and perhaps faster, and colleges will 
have to move, too, and then the lower schools, 
staffed to some degree with teachers who 
have begun to learn to their depths the the- 
ologies presupposed and expressed in Ori- 
ental history and literature. 


At every turn, it is a question of whether 
we want to become educated or are willing to 
remain obscurantist. The times cannot af- 
ford the obscurantist, but who wants to be 
one, anyway? 

And of course the “common core” idea is 
applicable as between East and West, and 
also “what believers believe, and why.” My 
own old students by this time have thou- 
sands of children in grade and high schools 
and colleges, and I for one would like those 
children, along with all our children, and 
no matter how private or how tax-supported 
their schools, to get an introduction to the 
“common core” and “what believers believe 
and why” and to the theologies implied in 
the history, art, literature and social sciences 
of East and West. Need we say again that 
to learn such matters in such a way is not 
to indoctrinate, but to learn truths and rele- 
vant truths? It would be a shame and a 
denial of freedom to close the door and re- 
fuse to let youths learn any of these — the 
“common core,” “what believers believe and 
why,” and the theologies implied in matters 
that they have to learn in order to get an 
education at all. 


The controversial “released-time” 


tech- 
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niques are, it seems to us, of something less 
than immense use in finding ways to un- 
derstand religions and theologies. We real- 
ly think people were hard put to it when 
it was the best they could do. No doubt we 
had large numbers of children availing 
themselves of instruction in this way before 
the McCollum decision put a damper on it. 
But the bit of hole-in-the-corner instruction 
they could get in this way, or in off-the- 
grounds released-time, did not and cannot, 
we think, amount to much of an introduc- 
tion to understanding either religion or the- 
ology on any level. We have no great ob- 
jection to “released-time” in either forrn, 
and are merely wondering whether, even in 
its heydey, it was much of a life saver. 

Of course, the McCollum decision was 
bad, at least in the form in which Justice 
Black delivered the opinion of the majority: 
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his assertion that the State was not to help 
one or all religions was so far out of line 
with historical practice that he was sure to 
take the beating that the experts gave him. 
But perhaps we may by this time look on 
the decision as consigned to a kind of per- 
manent limbo. 

What we want for all our people is an 
education. We cannot get this without an 
introduction to the religions and theologies 
of the chief faiths of our own people, and 
of all peoples. Religious training and re- 
ligious indoctrination are best given at 
home and perhaps in church-related schools. 
All schools, it seems to us, are committed 
to helping us to understand “religion” and 
religions, “theology” and theologies, just as 
they are committed to helping us to under- 
stand “history” and histories, “literature” and 
literatures, “science” and sciences. 
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The Schools and Religion 


G. H. Reavis 
Educational Counselor, Chicago, Illinois 


apie THE recent greatly increased in- 
terest in education, religion, and hu- 
man welfare has come further study of the 
possible contribution of the public schools to 
religious education. The public schools are 
also developing more clearly-defined state- 
ments of educational policy, and the place of 
religion in the school program, usually under 
the heading of “Moral and Spiritual Values,” 
is being included in statements of official 
policy. A discussion of this problem seems 
in order. 
The Problem 


How may the public schools deal with 
religion? To what extent is religious moti- 
vation of conduct an essential element of 
character education? What is the responsi- 


bility of the public school for providing in- 


formation about our religious heritage? In 
dealing with this problem, what is the rela- 
tion of the public school to the home and 
the church? 
Responsibilities of the Schools 

Perhaps we should consider first the re- 
sponsibilities of the public schools in relation 
to this problem. Although the public schools 
are essential in our way of life, and make an 
important contribution to character educa- 
tion, they do not have the major responsibility 
for character education. The home, the church 
and community have primary responsibility. 
The home, the church, and the school sup- 
plement each other as educational institu- 
tions. Each has its essential place in Ameri- 
can life and no one of them can take the 
place of any other. The public schools sup- 
port and cooperate with the home and the 
church and all other character-building 
agencies of the community. 

The big problem of character education is 
the motivation of right conduct. Knowl- 
edge of right by itself does not always impel 


the individual to do right. Memorizing the 
Ten Commandments does not prevent a per- 
son from violating any of them. One does 
right intentionally only when he wants to do 
right. One should not only know what is 
right; he should also want to do what is right. 
It is easy to teach what is right, but difficult 
to teach the desires (attitudes and ideals) 
that motivate right conduct. Deep personal 
conviction and firm devotion to the true, the 
beautiful, and the good are necessary to sus- 
tain firm habits of good conduct. 

Although some persons may be able to live 
“the good life” without a belief in God which 
brings divine sanction to morality, most per- 
sons need religious motivation, and many per- 
sons require strong motivation. In his ef- 
forts to live well with his fellows, man has 
found no substitute for religion. There is 
no other force which exercises comparable 
influence on human conduct. It is not a 
question whether some individuals can main- 
tain a high level of morality without religious 
motivation. The question is what is neces- 
sary for the great mass of our people. Among 
all people and in all times religion has been 
the most powerful influence in human con- 
duct and will remain so within the foreseeable 
future. For most people religious motivation 
is an essential element of their education. 

Our Religious Heritage 

The conduct of most Americans is, in 
varying degrees, religiously activated. “We 
are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being.” Our govern- 
ment was founded on a belief in God. Our 
money and our national anthem assert that 
“In God We Trust” Allegiance is pledged to 
our nation “under God.” Most Americans 
approach the basic values of life through the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. More than 95 per cent of the American 
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people express a belief in God. The public 
schools reflect that belief. Most children en- 
ter school with a firm belief in God. 

Religious freedom is also basic in the 
American way. “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 
Our government has no control, supervision, 
or jurisdiction over religion, but the separa- 
tion of church and state does not imply that 
the state is indifferent to religion, nor that 
the church is indifferent to civic interests. It 
means that the choice of one’s religion is a 
personal freedom reserved to the individual. 

Religion in the Program 

The teaching of religion as such, however, 
is a responsibility of the home, which in rurn 
calls upon the church for guidance and assist- 
ance. The public schools support and 
strengthen the home in discharging this im- 
portant responsibility, but following the 
example of our government, the public 
schools, though friendly to religion, are non- 
sectarian and strictly impartial towards all 
religions. The schools respect the religion 
of each child and his belief or disbelief in 


God as taught by the home. They also teach 
each child to respect the religious beliefs of 


others. The religion of each child is re- 
spected by the schools as the best religion for 
him. In individual cases of counseling and 
discipline, the public schools, in their discre- 
tion, may invoke the religious sanctions ac- 
cepted by the home. 

In maintaining a climate friendly to reli- 
gion, the public schools deal reverently with 
references to God as these come up from 
day to day, but the schools are careful not 
to infringe upon the right of the home to de- 
fine, explain, and interpret God. The public 
schools cannot ignore God, because an at- 
tempt to ignore God in the school program 
would, in effect, be an attempt to deny God. 
The public schools are not godless. They 
acknowledge and accept God but they do not 
teach God because to teach God is to inter- 
pret God, and this becomes sectarian. Re- 
ligion is always a particular religion in the 
life of an individual. One can no more 
teach religion without teaching “a religion” 
than he can teach language to an infant with- 
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out teaching a specific language. The public 
schools may not inculcate any religious creed 
or dogma, nor should they include the prac- 
tice of sectarian religious rites. They should 
not develop separate instructional units on 
religion divorced from the remainder of the 
curriculum nor should they ordinarily set 
aside a separate time in the school day for 
teaching about religion. 
Religion in General Education 

Religious orientation, however, is an €s- 
sential element of general education, and is 
therefore included in the public school pro- 
grom. The study of music is incomplete 
without some consideration of church music. 
The religious motive is prominent in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. The reli- 
gious element has run through the develop- 
ment of literature and the theater in an un- 
broken thread. Many great wars throughout 
history have involved some religious issue. 
Discussion of present-day world affairs, in- 
cluding such countries as Israel, Egypt, and 
Pakistan, is incomplete without the religious 
element. The religious factor cannot be ig- 
nored in such topics as the Crusades and the 
Reformation. 

Perhaps the interdependence of school 
subjects should be noted more fully. No 
school subject can be taught entirely separate 
from others. For example, note the compo- 
sition of the social studies. To take mathe- 
matics out of the social studies is to remove 
the calendar, the time sequence, and quantita- 
tive data from history and geography. The 
elimination of science would prevent an ex- 
planation of modern technology and our in- 
dustrial civilization. If music and art were 
eliminated, we could not fully explain the 
culture of any people. If the language arts 
were eliminated, we could neither read nor 
discuss geography, history, and civics. Al- 
though, at any one time, a teacher is usually 
teaching some one subject, he must often in- 
clude something from other subjects. 

In a similar way, religion permeates most 
school subjects. Religion may be regarded 
both as a subject and also as a part of other 
subjects. As a separate subject, religion be- 
comes sectarian and is taught by the home 
and the church, not by the public schools; but, 
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to the extent that religious orientation is 
necessary to understand other subjects fully, 
it is an essential element of general education. 
A nonsectarian treatment of religion is 
therefore included in the public school pro- 
gram wherever it is needed to clarify an in- 
structional objective. To eliminate religion 
from the school program entirely is to elimi- 
nate general education. 

The public schools can teach our generally 
accepted moral values. They can recognize 
that religion is an essential element in educa- 
tion. The public schools can teach the role of 
religion in the development of civilization, 
in world affairs, and in American life. They 
can teach that a belief in God is historically 
the foundation for the American ideal, and 
that American democracy is ‘primarily a sys- 
tem of ethical values grounded in religion, 
but the schools must always recognize that 
the right to disbelieve is also an essential ele- 
ment of American democracy. The schools 
can teach that most Americans invoke divine 
sanction for the moral law, but they must also 
recognize that no American is required to 
accept God as the author of the moral law. 
They can teach that we are “a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Be- 
ing,” but they must also recognize that we 
cherish our religious freedom. Loyalty to 
America must never be confused with nor 
identified with church membership or reli- 
gious belief. The public schools can main- 
tain, at all times and in all ways, a climate 
friendly to religion and thus support the 
home and the church in their teaching of re- 
ligion, but they must do this without teaching 
“a religion.” 


Religious Groups 
How far can the public schools go in main- 


taining a climate friendly to religion? At 
what point does “religion” become sectarian? 
The great religions have certain areas of gen- 
eral agreement. They all agree upon the 
supreme worth and dignity of the individual, 
and emphasize brotherhood. They all have 
the Golden Rule and the Ten Command- 
ments or their equivalent. The great reli- 
gions acknowledge God and assert divine 
sanction for morality. Such fundamental 
values are not the exclusive possessions of 
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any one religion. They belong to all man- 
kind. When they recognize these values, 
the public schools are operating within their 
proper function. These values are nonsec- 
tarian, but we divide sharply into sectarian 
groups when we define God and explain 
revelation. 

Although all religions agree that there is 
a God, they disagree in their definition and 
interpretation of God. Especially do they 
have the widely diverse explanations of how 
God reveals Himself to man. If one believes 
that God revealed Himself through Jesus 
Christ, he is a Christian; if through Moham- 
med, he is a Moslem; and if through Moroni 
to Joseph Smith, he is a Latter-Day Saint. The 
Jews believe God revealed himself through 
the prophets of the Old Ttestament. Those 
Christians who believe that God sent His 
Son to redeem mankind and to establish His 
church on earth, and through Him designated 
a succession of infallible representatives 
vested with certain authority, are Roman 
Catholics or Eastern Orthodox. We begin to 
separate into religious groups when we be- 
gin to interpret God and to explain revela- 
tion. Neither the government nor the public 
schools therefore can interpret God or ex- 
plain revelation. The interpretation of God 
and the explanation of revelation are re- 
sponsibilities of the home and the church. 

The power of religion in human conduct, 
however, is not dependent upon a particular 
interpretation of God nor upon any one ex- 
planation of revelation. For example, reli- 
gion exercises a powerful influence in the 
lives of the Christians, the Jews, the Moslems 
and other groups, but it is not necessary to 
have the same interpretation of God and 
the same explanation of revelation for their 
religions to have a major influence in their 
lives. It is necessary only for each group 
to have a well-defined concept of God, and 
to account for God satisfactorily to them- 
selves. 

The concept of God varies all the way from 
a personal living God to a philosophical ideal 
or First Cause. Some elevate the state or so- 
ciety to the level of God. If “God” is viewed 
merely as the ultimate source of values, and 
if religion be defined as our response to this 
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ultimate, then statism, humanism, and secu- 
larism are themselves sectarian religions. 
They are so recognized and taught as theo- 
logical points of view in schools of theology. 
The public schools have no more right to 
teach philosophical secularism than they have 
to teach any other sectarian religion. 

In America all religious groups are minori- 
ties, or are divided into sub-groups which 
are minorities. The rights of all minorities 
are respected, but no minority (and not even 
a majority) can force its religious beliefs or 
disbeliefs upon others through the public 
schools. For example, atheists may disbe- 
lieve in God and may teach their children 
that there is no God. The public schools 
must fully respect their rights, but atheists 
cannot require the schools to teach atheism. 
The public schools cannot teach that the 
Declaration of Independence and our historic 
traditions are based upon a fallacy. 

Special Days 

The public schools observe special days in 
accordance with this policy. There is almost 
no limit to the use of Thanksgiving in the 
schools, but special days with sectarian sig- 
nificance, such as Christmas, Easter, and Yom 
Kippur, require more careful treatment. The 
schools take appropriate note of any special 
day widely observed in the community, and 
naturally emphasize Christmas, but the pub- 
lic schools cannot use any holiday to reach the 
Christian religion as contrasted with Judaism 
or any other religion. 


Need for Defined Policy 
Occasional abuses may occur in dealing 
with religion in the public schools, as they 
may happen also in treating politics. Neces- 
sary freedom implies some opportunity to 
make mistakes. But abuses occur less often 
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when responsibility and acceptable proce- 
dures are defined. The right of the pupil to 
learn is not served by attempting to isolate 
the school from the community and the 
world, and forbidding any mention of things 
political or religious. School principals and 
teachers can better understand and more 
easily comply with policy when it is clearly 
defied and officially established in the com- 
munity. 


In Summary 

The public schools can identify the moral 
values in the curriculum, focus attention 
upon them, and continue to teach them ef- 
fectively. The schools can include in the 
established school subjects the role of reli- 
gion in the development of civilization, in 
present-day world affairs, and in American 
life. And finally, the public schools can 
maintain, in all ways and at all times, a cli- 
mate friendly to religion, and support and 
strengthen the home in its teaching of reli- 
gion. The home in turn calls upon the church 
for guidance and assistance. The home and 
the church must teach God. 

Religion must be taught, but the teaching 
of religion as such, under our form of gov- 
ernment, is left to the home and the church. 
The school, the home, and the church sup- 
plement each other as educational institu- 
tions. Each has its essential place in Ameri- 
can life. No one of them can take the place 
of any other, and no one of them should 
attempt to usurp the function of any other. 
They must better supplement each other. It 
is the established policy of the public schools 
to support and cooperate with the home, the 
church, and all other character-building 
agencies of the community. A well-rounded 
program of education in any community is 
a cooperative effort. 











“Why Does the National Council of Churches Sponsor a 
Conference on Religion and Public Education?” * 


Eugene Carson Blake 


President, National Council of Churches of Christ m the U.S.A., New York City 


HE NATIONAL Council of Churches 

with varied background even within 
the family of the National Council, both de- 
nominational, cultural, national, racial, is in- 
terested in the problem of public school 
education in this country, and its relation- 
ship to our religious concerns are specifi- 
cally Christian concerns. I'd like to give 
you several reasons why we are interested 
in this whole area. It isn’t just because we 
have a general cultural concern. We do 
have cultural concerns in the National Coun- 
cil; we have a Department of Worship and 
the Arts which, according to some members 
of it, does not have as much influence on 
either the architecture or the art or anything 
else of our churches as they should have, 
but at least the National Council is giving 
them a background talk. 

We do hear a good deal what we are pre- 
pared to hear, and that is always one of the 
problems of talking about religion and edu- 
cation. It is a subject about which people 
have a pretty strong feeling, a subject where 
there are differences even within churches, 
let alone the sharp and deep differences 
there are among churches, and even sharper 
differences among the people some of 
whom are not in any of the churches. And 
so, the basic concern of the National Coun- 
cil I think might be stated in three reasons. 
First would be certain developments in the 
national life; second, certain developments 
in the schools themselves; and third, certain 
developments within the churches them- 
selves. 


I 
First is the development within the na- 
* An address given at the Conference on Religion 


and Public Education held in St. Louis, Missouri on 
November 6-8, 1955. 


tion itself. I do not need to paint the back- 
ground of these post-World War II years 
except to remind you that at the conclusion 
of World War II there was a moment or 
two of rather high hope that after the de- 
feat of the Fascist and Nazi powers in cen- 
tral Europe there would be the possibility 
of an era of peace with a new world organi- 
zation which would profit by the mistakes 
and be an advance upon the theory of the 
League of Nations which had collapsed as 
the preliminary to that war. I don’t need to 
remind you of how very soon any of those 
who had illusions about the interest of the 
Russian communists in such a stable peace 
along the lines of the western powers who 
had been their allies were lost. It’s always 
dangerous to use the word “disillusionment” 
because it does indicate that you had an il- 
lusion to begin with. There were probably 
many Americans who did not hope so much 
in the United Nations that they could feel 
any very great letdown when it became 
clearly evident that although the United Na- 
tions was organized in order to keep a peace 
that had been established, and not organized 
to establish a peace, that we had the organi- 
zation to keep the peace, but we had no 
way (and we have not found it yet really) 
to establish a peace which an international 
organization might keep. 

As the period then developed after World 
War II, it seems to me that at least as far 
as my adult lifetime is concerned we had 
more and more of an atmosphere developing 
among Americans which made it increas- 
ingly difficult to stand for some of the 
things that the Christian churches have 
stood for whenever they have been loyal 
since their inception, and which suddenly 
found themselves under attack as being sub- 
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versive. I mention just a few. Brotherhood 
is one of them. It’s quite clear from the 
history of the churches that our practice has 
fallen far short of our theory on brother- 
hood in every century and in every country. 
On the other hand, there has been in every 
true church always this pressure of the Gos- 
pel toward the increase of brotherhood. It 
goes back far beyond the Christian aspect of 
the Judeo-Christian heritage where the at- 
titude toward the stranger and the alien is, 
despite any nationalism that may be de- 
tected in the Old Testament, a part of the 
understanding of the will of God for that 
people, and the Church considering itself as 
heirs of the old Israel according to our the- 
ology, it has been a part of our theory. Yet 
it got to be in ordinary pulpits of American 
churches that if one talked too much about 
brotherhood or applied it too clearly, he was 
accused of being un-American or of being 
“pink” or at least of saying the same thing 
the communists were saying, and therefore 
the inference given that perhaps he was a 
communist. This wasn’t too hard on some 
of us who had been preaching for a while 
and who had more or less won the confi- 
dence of our particular church and of our 
colleagues in our church, but it was and is 
a very dangerous thing for the churches as 
a whole. There was an off-the-record con- 
ference with one of the gentlemen in Wash- 
ington who headed a committee which was 
doing considerable amount of investigation 
to save the United States from the invasion 
of the communists and the subversion of 
our institutions, and this happened to be 
one of the times when there were repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths there. This chairman couldn't 
understand why the churches weren't happy 
about what he and his colleagues were do- 
ing. It happened to be a Roman Catholic 
who spoke the mind of the group in re- 
sponse on one occasion, as it was told to me 
(I was not in the group). He turned to 
the gentleman and said, “You can’t hurt 
me. I have my position in my church; I 
have my standing. There's nothing you can 
say that is going to touch my position.” 
Then he stopped, and said, “But twenty 


years ago you could have hurt me.” This 
is the horror of the kind of fear in which 
we have been over these past ten years. It’s 
what it does to the young teacher, the young 
preacher, the young college student even. 
We're told that they don’t join political or- 
ganizations in colleges anymore the way we 
used to make fools of ourselves because it 
may be on the record which later on is go- 
ing to be used to decide whether someone 
is safe or not. That happens to be my feel- 
ing—that if a young man in college isn't 
a radical he’s apt to be a stuffed shirt aw- 
fully soon, and it’s hard enough to keep that 
thing from happening sooner than it does. 

Now, why am I giving you this back- 
ground? A part of this whole attitude 
which seems to me an over, and sometimes 
hysterical, compensating attitude against the 
actual and real fear of communist subver- 
sion (and I don’t mean by anything I say 
to underplay the importance of our protect- 
ing our free institutions; all of us know we 
must do that), but a part of. the result of 
this thing has been an attack by similar 
groups upon the public school system. It 
has been an attack that had very little rela- 
tionship to any fact most of the time. The 
reason I mention it here is that very often 
the attack has claimed the support of the 
religious forces of the nation. That is to 
say, atheistic communism and _ godless 
schools have been tied together in what I 
would call fascistic attacks upon very able 
and public-spirited school systems, school 
teachers, and school superintendents all 
over this land. And the biggest, and ablest, 
and best ones are not often affected, but 
the young ones are. They can’t help but 
be affected in terms of their professional 
careers, but even more than that in terms of 
the kind of leadership they will give com- 
munities, that they dare to give communi- 
ites over this land, because of this develop- 
ment which has not only built up this kind 
of attack upon public education, but has 
also taken a position that there is a particu- 
lar American line which is the only pos- 
sible loyal American position. Up until ten 
years ago I at least was never conscious of 
the fact that it was dangerous in our coun- 
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WHY? 


try to have any position within quite a long 
range of right to left politically. Socialists 
were not voted for, but they were listened 
to, and Norman Thomas finally became and 
has become a citizen who is respected in 
many ways for having been the prophet of 
suggesting what the other parties were go- 
ing to do, even though they didn’t let him 
do it according to the theory which he had. 
I happen to be, perhaps fortunately —I 
don’t know, rather conservative politically 
myself. I shall not get into just exactly how 
conservative, but I happen to be one of 
those who was somewhat concerned about 
the socialistic tendencies, the strong govern- 
ment tendencies. (And perhaps there's 
enough of my native Missouri in me to re- 
member the state’s rights ideas that at least 
half of the St. Louisans in my youth held. 
You know, every first snowfall we always 
had a snowball fight in the school yard be- 
fore school started. The way the fight 
would begin would be for someone to say, 
“I’m North.” And somebody else would 
say, “I’m South.” We could always divide 
it about fifty-fifry that way, and we fought 
out the war that our grandfathers had not 
concluded. ) 

I have never been in a feeling that you 
couldn’t have a pretty broad political or eco- 
nomic view and not have it felt that some- 
how you were subversive or being labeled 
about it. The pluralistic aspect of our 
American life has seemed to me to be one 
of the things which was really important, 
one of the things you would want to put 
your finger on if you were talking about 
Americanism, the idea not merely of toler- 
ance, but the idea of competition of ideas, 
a sort of basic faith that the truth would 
win out if you had an open enough forum 
and people had a chance to hear everybody's 
argument for his position, and that within 
the realms of decency and overt acts against 
the law a man’s opinions were his own and 
that he had a right and a duty to them, for 
all his fellows needed his contribution as 
they needed the others in order to be as 
rich and strong a society of free men as 
possible. 

It seems to me that this whole back- 
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ground, and the development of what you 
can’t call isolationism anymore — there isn’t 
any—is important. No one travels in an 
airplane these days and is an isolationist 
very long. This development of an imper- 
ialism, a self-centeredness, the idea that 
really the persons who determined what was 
American would be the editor of the Daily 
Worker, because the way you find out who 
is not American is to see what he approves 
and whom he doesn’t approve that isn’t 
American, is the kind of thing I meant in 
the illustration of brotherhood, although 
finally the word “peace” got to be a contro- 
versial word because communists were talk- 
ing about peace. Therefore, it was suspect 
for a preacher who was presumably serving 
the Prince of Peace to use the word. This 
whole atmosphere has made the public 
school teacher vulnerable in our various 
communities all over the land. Some com- 
munities have been able, and continue to be 
able, to protect themselves against extremist 
positions. I hope and I believe that more 
and more we are getting our equilibrium 
after some of the attacks were quite clearly 
fascist, un-American attacks, out of our his- 
tory. This, then, is the first reason that I 
want to suggest to you, that certain devel- 
opments in the nation have seemed to the 
National Council of Churches, or at least to 
part of the National Council of Churches, 
to warrant such a conference — this kind of 
an interest upon the part of the churches 
who are after all ultimately worldwide in 
their interest, and who must always resist a 
nationalism that is a chauvinism, who must 
always go beyond the ends of the state itself 
to remind all men, Americans as well as 
others, that we stand before the judgment of 
a God both in church and in state. 


II 

The second reason I would like to suggest 
to you is the development in the schools 
themselves. (Now, I don’t want to be mis- 
understood. There are a good many of you 
here who are school men and who are Chris- 
tian leaders at the same time. All of us 
have known this all the years, that it was 
not only possible but normal for people who 
were teaching who had the qualities of pub- 
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lic interest and self-sacrifice to show in 
order to work in public schools were also 
religious men and women.) I think, how- 
ever, it is only fair to say that over the first 
half, or the first thirty or forty years at 
least, of this century, more and more with- 
out anyone’s planning it that way but be- 
cause of various forces which I shall not try 
to analyze the heart and core of our curricu- 
lum, the idea behind education seemed to 
be depending more and more upon a scien- 
tific humanism than upon any kind of re- 
ligious background. I have another illus- 
tration which I think is a good one. 


Robert Fitch, who is a professor at the 
Pacific School of Religion, and I were asked 
one time to speak at a junior college out in 
California on this general area. Fitch il- 
lustrated with a personal experience. He 
had gone to school, and he had gone to 
college, he had gone for graduate work in 
the eighteenth century in literature, he had 
gone on finally for his theological work as 
well. Talking about his study of the eight- 
eenth century, he said, “So far as I can re- 
member, and he was a pretty good student 
who would probably remember anything 
very important in his studies, at no time 
when I was studying the eighteenth century, 
and particularly English literature, was John 
Wesley mentioned.” Now, that is just a 
plain distortion of the background of the 
eighteenth century. Anything to do with 
religion in education or out of it is the fact 
that you can’t understand anything that 
went on in England without knowing some- 
thing about that Wesleyan revival. 


The same kind of hole developed in a 
great deal of the history, the sociology, the 
psychology, every other of the main disci- 
plines which we're teaching. The crucial 
place for this was the place where they were 
training teachers rather than in the elemen- 
tary schools or secondary schools themselves. 
This is not the place for me to get into a 
discussion of progressive education, and I 
must confess that I am probably more tradi- 
tional than most of the public school men 
here, but I have always found myself in 
communities arguing for the progressive 
rather than the people who were arguing 
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against it. There were things, however, in 
the Dewey philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation that no religious person is going to 
be able to accept. I remember the group 
participation argument. Perhaps you have 
heard the story current around Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. One of the professors of 
Christian education who was the most out- 
standing exponent of the non-directive 
teaching and group participation project 
method in religious education was being 
married by the President of the Seminary, 
Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin. He turned to Dr. 
Coffin and said, “I'd like to have you marry 
me, but there is one part of the ceremony 
I would like to have you leave out.” Pres- 
byterian ceremony has the statement, “If 
anyone knows any reason why these two 
may not justly be joined together, speak 
now or forever after hold your peace.” Dr. 
Coffin, with a twinkle in his eye, said, “My 
dear friend, that’s the only place for audi- 
ence participation.” 

There were extremes of this, and there 
were subtle secular implications which have 
nothing to do with whether you are loyal 
Americans or not. There was a time when 
I was out in Southern California where 
progressive education and communism and 
disloyalty to the United States were all tied 
up together and were the thing you were 
attacked for in the public schools. 

Insofar as the schools, through profession- 
al leadership trained by a higher educational 
system that tended to be secular and human- 
ist led the schools not to express what the 
parents associated together in the various 
communities would want to express in 
terms of relationship to God (I’m not talk- 
ing about sectarian religion; I'm just talking 
about religion in general), that far they 
were vulnerable to the attacks which I hope 
I have said enough to show I have not any 
sympathy with. But these developments 
seem to me to require a conference like 
this, so that theologians and educators can 
talk back and forth enough so that there 
may be a creative understanding of what 
can be done under the law, what ought to 
be done in terms of our American tradition, 
and how the job can better be done. 
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Now Id like to say that what has hap- 
pened in the last ten years in this whole 
field in terms of the thinking by public 
school teachers and really grappling with 
the problem it seems to me has been tre- 
mendous. I have read things that have 
come out in California and New York, and 
some of the national things on moral and 
spiritual values, which is. by the way not 
quite answering the point unless you do tie 
those moral and spiritual values in with 
God and religion because basically that is 
the very issue that you have to grapple with 
when you are talking about the relationship 
of education to religion. The advance, how- 
ever, has been outstanding, it seems to me. 
We in the churches need to recognize that 
the majority of those in control of the pub- 
lic school system are more than anxious to 
do this job, and that instead of sitting on 
the side and wondering if they can do it 
we in the churches need to be as helpful as 
we can, both theologically and practically. 
I think all of us in the churches should re- 
member the kinds of pressure any public 
school administrator is under when you rec- 
ognize the variety of religious and ecclesias- 
tical pressures under which these adminis- 
trators work, and he is trying to do as good 
a job in this controversial area as is possible. 


Ill 


My third and last reason to suggest for 
holding this conference is the development 
in the churches. One of the things that the 
Protestant and Orthodox churches are real- 
izing in these last few years for the first 
time in centuries is their in-relationship to 
each other on a worldwide basis. That re- 
lationship is only beginning. We hardly 
know each other. The churches in this 
country which are Eastern Orthodox are 
relatively new in this country. How they 
will adjust coming from lands where they 
are the established church and ultimately 
adjust their thinking to a land where they 
are in one church among many we do not 
know yet, but as Protestants we are de- 
lighted that we have in fellowship these 
churches with whom there have been rela- 
tively few contacts for these hundreds of 
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years since the first split of eastern and west- 
ern Christianity. 


One of the effects of the coming together 
of representatives in the World Council of 
Churches or in the National Council of 
Churches or in any local community almost 
always is to turn people back to examine 
more carefully their own traditions. It is 
surprising despite public schools and de- 
spite everything else how little we know 
about the other religious traditions. Let me 
take one that is very close to my own. As 
I indicated, I was born in the Middle West 
and grew up working in the East and the 
far West. It didn’t occur to me that it was 
only about five years ago after all the ex- 
periences I have had that I really got to 
know any of the Lutheran pastors and their 
attitudes toward things intimately. Now, 
that isn’t true of everyone, but it just hap- 
pened with me that in those communities 
where I was there were not Lutheran 
churches which were cooperative in the 
Council movement. In fact, the Council 
movements are so new that in two pastor- 
ates I had — one in Albany, New York, and 
one in Southern California—I was one of 
the founders of a church council in each of 
those communities. We are only now be- 
ginning to realize that the Protestant 
churches in this country, which for the first 
400 years of their history were all going out 
from each other in a criticism of the foun- 
dations of each other's faith and sometimes 
quoting the same scriptures to prove the 
other one was wrong, had somewhere in the 
end of the nineteenth century begun to look 
toward each other in a different way. I 
like to think of the councils of churches not 
as instruments as some would think to force 
churches to be united against their convic- 
tions. Here is a group of “ecumaniacs,” as 
they coined the word, who believed that the 
thing to do is to take these denominations 
which have outworn their usefulness and 
force them together in some highest com- 
mon factor, if not lowest common denomi- 
nator, of their unity. Actually what has hap- 
pened, I think, is that these councils were 
instruments which the churches had estab- 
lished to express a unity that had happened, 
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a recognition that there was something 
more in common than there was in differ- 
ence in a great many cases. I don’t mean to 
belittle the difficulty or the differences in 
the understanding of religion that there is 
in this spread of the thirty denominations 
which make up the National Council. You 
add the others in this room representing 
other groups and you have an even greater 
spread, and I do not mean to belittle the 
difficulties of those differences. All I'm 
saying is that the first experience of really 
trying to work with people of a different 
culture religiously, a different understand- 
ing of the faith, a different background, the 
first result has been generally speaking to 
drive people back, and so parallel with this 
ecumenical movement of cooperation and 
unity there is a rise of confessionalism, neo- 
confessionalism some are calling it, that is 
the Presbyterians who mix with the Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Eastern Orthodox per- 
sons get just a little bit more Calvinistic all 
the time because they are trying to make 
these people who don’t seem to understand 
know what it is they have been missing all 
these 400 years. It is only when you as a 
representative of your church, whether it be 
Presbyterian or otherwise, suddenly realize 
that you are being just as difficult for the 
other man as he is for you that there begins 
to be a creative understanding which en- 
ables us to begin, and it’s only the begin- 
ning, to work together. In those cases where 
convictions both allow us to work together 
and, in increasing number of places, where 
our convictions force us to work together, 
we realize we must to make an adequate 
witness. 


One of the places where it is quite clear 
in this country at least that the churches as- 
sociating together in the National Council 
and many others we believe, if they knew 
their own best interests would want to as- 
sociate themselves with us as many of you 
have in this conference, is in this very area 
of the relationship of religion to public edu- 
cation. I believe there has been about as 
much poor stuff written on this whole sub- 
ject as on almost any subject that I read 
about. There are some new books coming 
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along all the time as scholars are beginning 
to try to read our history instead of distort 
it, and are beginning to say, “How far 
should the historical pattern govern what 
we do in this century?” “How can we pre- 
serve the values of the past, and go on for- 
ward to do a better job, for most of us rec- 
ognize that despite all the statistics that 
show a favorable relationship of American 
people to their churches we still largely are 
living in a secular world with secular values, 
with obvious failures to put into effect the 
minimum standards that we believe are 
God’s standards for the kind of society that 
even resembles or is on the way toward the 
Kingdom of God?” 

I for one am convinced that we must re- 
capture the heart of what has been the 
American synthesis, the ideas which were 
creative and new. You cannot-trace them 
to John Locke in Britain or any particular 
place — what actually happened on this con- 
tinent. It is only fair to history to admit 
that none of the churches were particularly 
keen about the result which they came to. 
They just liked it better than the alterna- 
tives they saw were possible. None of them 
really theoretically believed in disestablish- 
ment in the eighteenth century, but none of 
them could see any way where they could 
be the established church in all of this coun- 
try, and so they finally, with the leadership 
of some churches and the reluctance of oth- 
ers in various places (and the villains were 
different in the different states), got an 
agreement. May I give the Virginian the 
credit and the Anglicans in Virginia the 
credit for being the first to set the pattern 
which finally did become prevalent in this 
whole country. 

There are lots of difficulties with this 
problem. Basically the churches are better 
off if they are not organically related to the 
state and therefore to the schools. This is 
something which perhaps theoretically and 
practically some of you in the room would 
not feel, although Lyman Beecher, when the 
question of the disestablishment in Con- 
necticut was up, said, “This is the worst 
thing that could ever happen.” Five years 
later he reversed himself and said it was the 
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best thing that could have happened. In 
general, the historians of American churches 
feel that all our churches are somewhat 
helped by the necessity of competition. I 
don’t know whether this is the proper place 
to bring in free enterprise in religion, but 
it does do something in religion the same 
way that competition in business does. I 
know I had a Presbyterian church just five 
blocks down the street from me in the 
first town where I was pastor, and my good 
friend who was the pastor in that church, 
old enough to be my father and kind 
enough, too, used to get out and make an 
awful lot of calls every afternoon. I know 
that had something to do with the number 
that I made, too, because if they didn’t go 
to his church they might go to mine, and if 
I got there first it’s just possible that we 
were both serving the community better be- 
cause we were not hitting upon a monopoly. 
This has no Protestant or Catholic conno- 
tation because I can give illustrations from 
Protestant, Orthodox, or Catholic churches 
where the monopoly seems not to produce 
the best of that kind of church. I believe 
we Americans should take some pride in 
having some of the best of all of the kinds 
of churches we have, and part of it is on this 
competitive basis. ‘ 
Certainly, ic must be a cooperative thing, 
too. Those who do believe in an established 
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church are very bothered in looking at the 
American scene and wonder how you can 
have a church which really goes into all of 
life and not have it im some sense the 
church of the whole community. This is 
their problem; this is our problem really. 
This over-individualism and this breaking 
up of community is one of our dangers in 
our country. Insofar as with conviction we 
can stand for those religious things which 
we do in fact hold in common and thereby 
make a community not wholly satisfactory 
to the religious confession of any of us, but 
one which does provide an atmosphere and 
an education which is helpful toward their 
being —a faith in God, the opportunity to 
understand him as God reveals himself to 
us—it seems to me is the kind of thing, 
one of the important things, that a Nation- 
al Council of the Churches of Christ, and 
that is a very broad term which we have 
tried to live up to in our attitude, to try to 
be as broad as we could in terms of inclu- 
siveness and where inclusiveness by con- 
science was not possible to be cooperative 
in any case, this is one of the things we feel 
representing a larger group of religious 
Americans than any other we have the task 
to struggle with. We feel it is a very real 
problem —the relationship of religion and 
education under public auspices and for 
public purposes. 
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The AACTE Teacher Education and Religion Project 
at Mid-Passage 


A. L. Sebaly 


National Coordinator, Teacher Education and Religion Project, The American Association of Colleges 


for Teacher Education, Oneonta, N. Y. 


R those involved in teacher education, 

the decision of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, in 
1953, to explore the relationship of teacher 
education and religion was no surprise. For 
some time the representatives of the mem- 
ber institutions of the AACTE were con- 
fronted with a growing awareness that 
teachers who taught in the public schools 
needed an increasing sensitiveness to the 
fact that the culture of the United States 
was more than a material one. Further, 
these teachers needed techniques for con- 
veying this thought to students. The 
AACTE then, in 1953, decided there was 
need to study the relationship of teacher 
education and religion. 


First of all, it can be said that this is a 
project of the AACTE. This means that the 
project is under the sponsorship of one of 
the largest voluntary associations of colleges 
and universities in the country. The mem- 
ber institutions of this Association prepare 
well over half of the numbers of teachers 
that are prepared annually in this country. 
The project is concerned, then, as the rest 
of the AACTE projects, with the study of 
how to prepare better qualified teachers. 

It has been the continued policy of mem- 
ber colleges and universities of the AACTE, 
involved as they are in teacher education, 
constantly to seek to improve teacher prepa- 
ration. This policy has made it imperative 
that member institutions continually face 
frontiers in the education of teachers — fron- 
tiers where courage, initiative, reasoned 
judgment, and scholarly competencies are 
needed before advancement can be made. 
The Association had probably not tackled 
as complex a problem as the one involving 


a study of teacher education and religion. 
Its desire was to improve teacher education. 

The Teacher Education and Religion Proj- 
ect is now in mid-passage. This study, 
which began in 1953, will continue into 
1958. Dr. John Flowers, President of South- 
west Texas Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas, has been the Chairman of the Project 
Committee since the inception of the study. 
The National Coordinator of the project for 
its first two and one half years was Dr. Eu- 
gene E. Dawson, Dean of Administration 
and Students, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. This writer, the present 
coordinator, is on leave of absence from 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. There is need to catalogue the 
activities of the project during its first year 
of existence. 


For the past three years fifteen colleges 
and universities of the AACTE have been 
coping with implementation of the chief 
purpose of the study, “to discover and de- 
velop ways and means to teach the recipro- 
cal relationship between religion and other 
elements in the human culture in order that 
the prospective teacher, whether he teaches 
literature, history, the arts, science, or any 
other subject, be prepared to understand, to 
appreciate and to convey to his students the 
significance of religion in human affairs.” 
In implementing this purpose faculty mem- 
bers in the pilot centers have found that 
tools which are effective in other fields of 
teacher education study are also effective 
within the field of teacher education and re- 
ligion. Faculty members have found that 
competency could exist in this area as well 
as in others. At mid-passage the concept 
seems fairly well established, within faculty 
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thought, that here is a frontier area of study 
which lends itself to scholarly research. 

The National Committee further stated 
that the “primary aim of the study is to deal 
objectively with religion whenever and 
wherever it is intrinsic to learning expe- 
riences in the various fields of study.” This 
Committee felt that “emphasis on teaching 
about religion offers the most immediate 
opportunity for developing programs which 
are both appropriate to the responsibilities 
of colleges preparing teachers and consonant 
with legal and practical limitations upon 
colleges.” The National Committee by its 
directive realized that there were limitations 
upon the area that the study could encom- 
pass. The fifteen colleges and universities 
within the study constantly are seeking 
methods of implementing National Com- 
mittee purposes. 


For those who are not familiar with this 
study a capsule orientation to the nature and 
scope of it will help: The project is one 
which examines curriculum, enriches curri- 
culum, and encourages instructors to make 
reference to religion where it is relevant to 
content. It is one which aims to teach ob- 
jectively about religion without advocating 
or teaching a religious creed: It is one 
where the approach is through the integrity 
of the discipline which a faculty member 
teaches. The project then is interested in 
seeking what religion can do for education 
and not what education can do for religion. 

A typical pilot center's program operates 
under a central committee whose member- 
ship, in general, has been appointed by the 
President of the participating college. In 
some cases members have volunteered for 
this Committee effort. Local membership 
may be college wide in scope, although 
where university organization exists, the 
membership is from the School of Educa- 
tion. The local committee attempts to co- 
ordinate its functions with other college 
groups. The methods of approach of the 
committees vary. Some of them meet as 
often as once a week. Others operate 
through sub-committees or individuals and 
rarely meet as a whole. Some members see 
their function as an action group. Others 
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view their position as a planning unit only. 
In as much as the Teacher Education and 
Religion Committee on each campus initi- 
ates activity, to a large degree, the success 
of the Project is dependent upon the initia- 
tive of the committee. Variety of approach 
seems to be characteristic of the procedures 
of these committees. 


To report on the activities of any one 
committee does not present accurately the 
varied types of activities in which the pilot 
centers have worked. The following types 
of activities seem to be the more common 
ones in which they have engaged. 


1. Course Revision: 


One of the better examples of activities 
here can be illustrated from the college in 
which a group of faculty members are re- 
writing the humanities offerings in the gen- 
eral education program. The Humanities 
course, carrying three semester hours of 
credits for each of two semesters, is taught 
by four professors. The four people have 
different specializations: one, art; another, 
music; a third, literature; and the other, psy- 
chology, religion, and philosophy. The 
course has four themes: (1) The intellect- 
ual approach to life; (2) the spiritual view 
of life; (3) the humanities approach; and 
(4) the search for new values. 


Samplings from the section on spiritual 
view of life in the medieval world indicates 
that the students study St. Augustine in re- 
lationship to his life problems, and ideas. 
They read several books from The Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine. The students study 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. The Gothic ca- 
thedral is viewed as a “supreme expression 
of man’s aspiration toward spiritual free- 
dom.” Music is considered as the “hand- 
maiden of the Church.” 

The constant focus of the four instructors 
of this course has been to explore contin- 
ually for areas within the Humanities course, 
in which materials about religion are rele- 
vant. When this writer visited the class the 
students were studying symbolism in the art 
works of Vincent Van Gogh and Paul Gau- 
guin. It should be detailed that the local 
committee of this pilot center is implement- 
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ing the aims of the Teacher Education and 
Religion Project by attempting to create a 
good course in the Humanities. 


2. All college curriculum revision: 


One college is making a study of its total 
curriculum offerings to education majors. As 
the faculty have preceded with course ana- 
lysis one constant evaluative criterion has 
been to question where and where not are 
materials about religion relevant. Appar- 
ently this method of approach is feasible 
only where a college is attempting to re- 
evaluate its total program. The pattern of 
action described in this section is the un- 
usual rather than the usual one. 


3. Seminars: 

These faculty seminars are discussions 
which faculty members attend on a volun- 
tary basis to explore the projects implica- 
tions for the faculry member's teaching and 
for the teaching profession as a whole. The 
type of programing which these meetings 
have taken varies with institutions. Some 
of the seminars have been structured to a 
greater degree than others. The meeting 
time in one college has been in the evening, 
in another it has been during the school day. 
Each institution has arranged meeting times 
to suit its own pattern of organization. The 
meetings have been weekly, bi-monthly, 
monthly, and in some cases three or four 
times a year. 

Seminar discussions have revealed that 
faculty members with differences of opinion 
can carry on high level discussions in the 
area of Teacher Education and Religion. In 
this way faculties have discovered the rele- 
vancy which their course materials have to 
education of teachers and religion. Those 
who have engaged in faculty seminar dis- 
cussions have felt that there is value in hav- 
ing shared in the group process. All seem 
to be agreed that voluntary attendance at 
the seminar is the best approach. 


4. Workshops: 

Workshops have had two types of par- 
ticipants attending. They have, on the one 
hand, been college representatives from 
public and church related colleges or univer- 
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sities. On the other hand, they have been 
established to enable elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers of the public schools to 
meet with college representatives. In al- 
most all situations representatives from the 
three major faiths in the United States have 
attended the workshops. 


The workshops have been of two types: 
The one or two days workshop; and those 
which operate for two weeks or longer. In 
general the workshops, regardless of length 
of meeting time, have been run on an action 
research basis. There is a trend for pilot 
centers to sponsor campus workshops for 
teachers who are teaching in the public 
schools. These workshops, generally of two 
weeks length, are geared to the public 
school teacher in service. The purposes of 
these latter types of workshops have been to 
explore with teachers moral and spiritual 
values in teacher education and to see where 
materials about religion are relevant in a 
moral and spiritual values program. 

In general both types of workshops have 
been informative in nature. Workshop dis- 
cussions have revealed that teachers from 
all levels of teaching can come together and 
talk about teacher education and religion in 
an intelligent objective manner. There is 
little evidence, at present, to indicate how 
these workshops will influence the total out- 
comes of the project. 


5. Survey: 


Several colleges have attempted to survey 
teaching practices in the area of teacher 
education and religion. Other colleges have 
been interested in securing information 
about attitudes of students, faculty, and 
graduates. One college, for example, sur- 
veyed approximataely 450 of its graduates, 
who were teaching to see how well these 
graduates thought the college had prepared 
them to handle the problems they faced in 
their day to day teaching when questions 
about religion arose in a natural way. An- 
other college invited its graduates, who were 
teaching in the social and natural sciences, 
to the campus to secure first hand informa- 
tion of how the college could improve its 
teacher education program. The Teacher 
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Education and Religion Project has revealed 
that various aspects of the study lends itself 
to a common research device, the survey. 


6. Addition of new courses: 


Some college faculties have felt that, in 
part, the implementation of aims of the 
project could be achieved best by the addi- 
tion of mew courses. These courses have 
varied names. All have more or less cen- 
tered around these points: (1) The basic 
religious heritage of the United States; 
(2) Contemporary Religions in the United 
States; (3) Contemporary Religions in the 
world. These courses have had one point 
in common,— faculty members who have 
taught them have tried to keep within the 
frame of reference that the religious heri- 
tage of the United States is viewed within 
the constitutional limitations of the princi- 
ple of separation of church and state. 


7. Writing: 

The Project has stimulated various fac- 
ulty members in the pilot centers to write 
essays for local and wider use as well. These 
writings have taken several forms. In gen- 
eral they have been produced for college 
faculty reading. The writers concerned have 
tried to explore in a scholarly fashion points 
where, in their disciplines materials about 
religion are relevant. One college faculty 
has attempted to gear its writing to needs 
of the high school teacher and has at- 
tempted to point out possible leads in the 
subject matter areas of the secondary school. 
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The strength of the writing projects has 
been to cause writers to become definitive 
with materials in their own fields of teach- 
ing. 

8. Other techniques which have been used: 


The pilot centers have made use of out- 
side consultants. There has been some in- 
tervisitation between centers. Speakers have 
discussed the project before the total faculty 
body. Various departments have discussed 
the nature and scope of the project within 
departmental meetings. 

The pilot centers have found that they 
can use these tools in working with the 
Teacher Education and Religion Project: 
(1) Course revision; (2) All college curri- 
culum revision; (3) Seminars; (4) Work- 
shops; (5) Surveys; (6) The addition of 
new courses; (7) Writing essays and course 
materials; (8) Use outside consultants, both 
lay and religionist; Carry on intervisitation; 
and have total faculty and departmental dis- 
cussion about the project. 

For those individuals who are familiar 
with curriculum study many of the proce- 
dures used by the pilot centers seem famil- 
iar. The point is that at mid-passage in the 
study the pilot centers have been reassured 
that tools which have been effective in other 
fields of teacher education study are also 
effective in the field of teacher education 
and religion. At mid-passage then the pilot 
centers have the tools with which to work. 
In the forward look they must constantly 
evaluate how effectively the tools are used. 








THREE CASE STUDIES 


Education ABOUT Religion 


H. L. Shibler 


General Superintendent of Education, Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


DUCATORS throughout the country 

are becoming more and more concerned 

about the relationship of religion and the 
public schools. 

Faced with the constitutional principle of 
the separation of church and state, on the 
one hand, and the apparent need for greater 
emphasis upon moral and spiritual values on 
the other, leaders in religion and education, 
and thoughtful citizens in general are seeking 
ways to improve the moral and spiritual fiber 
of young America. 

Here in Indianapolis, education about re- 
ligion has become an established part of the 
curriculum for all seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. This instructional program began 
with the opening of schools September 1955. 

It must be emphasized that our public 
schools are not teaching religion and it is 
not correct to refer to this program as “reli- 
gious education.” We are teaching children 
about religion. 

The public schools should not, and legally 
cannot, teach religion. 

Neither can the schools teach pupils to 
become Democrats or Republicans but this 
does not mean that the schools cannot teach 
that there is such a thing as politics and that 
we are living under a so-called two-party 
political system. 

The material that our instructional staff 
prepared about religion for the seventh grade 
pupils has as its objectives the following: 

The development of an understanding and 
appreciation of the religious contributions 
of the early people; our religious heritage 
from the “Old World”; the search of the 
Europeans for religious freedom; the effect 
religion had upon the founding of America; 
the part played by early religious leaders; 


religious faiths of the early American 
colonies; the role religion has played in ex- 
ploration, architecture, calendar making, edu- 
cation, writings, and government; and to 
understand the impact that the recognition 
of the worth of the individual and his free- 
dom to worship has had on our democracy. 


Specific objectives for the material used 
in the eighth grade are: 


To help pupils understand how religious 
groups influenced the writing of our gov- 
ernmental documents; to develop an appre- 
ciation of the religious heritage found in 
these documents; to know of the religious 
needs felt by the great leaders of yesterday 
and today; to understand the influence of re- 
ligion in the lives of the leaders of our coun- 
try, and to realize how carefully our religious 
freedom has been developed and is protected. 


Obviously, seventh and eighth grade pupils, 
(or adults for that matter) reach these ob- 
jectives only to a limited degree, but they are 
the objectives, nevertheless, toward which 
pupils are directed. 


The development of these instructional 
materials began in 1951 when we were work- 
ing on an educational platform for the In- 
dianapolis public schools. This platform 
was widely publicized and studied by par- 
ent-teacher and civic groups throughout the 
city. From these groups the feeling grew 
that our schools should place greater em- 
phasis upon moral and spiritual values. 

During 1953-54, groups of religious lead- 
ers and laymen had numerous conferences 
on the development of the materials about 
religion. Two syllabi were developed by our 
instructional staff and they were tried out 
experimentally in eleven schools in the fall 
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of 1954. The results of this experimental 
work were most gratifying. 

In the spring of 1955 the Board of School 
Commissioners approved the recommenda- 
tion of the general superintendent of educa- 
tion that the syllabi be integrated with the 
course of study in the social studies for the 
seventh and eighth grades. This was ac- 
complished, and the Commissioners formally 
approved the course of study, including the 
material about religion, on July 12, 1955. 

We do not mean to imply that instruction 
about religion is new. It is impossible to 
teach history without discussing the role of 
religion in the course of human events. We 
do believe that through this new material 
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our schools can bring into focus more clearly 
the importance of religion in the founding 
of this nation and the role of religion in 
society today. 

Whether the individual has one religion 
or another, or whether he has none at all, 
does not alter the historical fact that religion 
has been, and is an important factor in the 
development of this nation. Since the primary 
function of the public schools is to develop 
good citizens with an understanding and 
appreciation of their country, a proper ap- 
preciation of the religious heritage of Ameri- 
ca is an essential part of our educational ob- 
jectives. 





Teaching of Moral and Spiritual Values in the 


Cincinnati Public Schools 
Claude V. Courter 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Obio 


r THE grand design of American public 
education every child is considered to be 
of surpassing worth. The teacher's role is 
envisioned clearly. He is expected to be a 
chief instrument (1) in the development 
as fully as possible of the personality and 
native abilities of each of his pupils, (2) in 
the promotion of the physical, mental and 
spiritual well-being of all of his pupils, and 
(3) in the transmission to them of their 
heritage of eternal values that are rooted in 
the great documents of their country’s’ his- 
tory. These values in the main spring from 
the deep religious faiths of our forefathers. 
They are to be nurtured by teachers. For 
so long as teachers perform well their role 
in this design, the future of the nation be- 
comes ever brighter and ever more secure. 
The Cincinnati Public Schools in this design 
accept, therefore, as their first and continu- 
ing function the perpetuation and improve- 
ment of our democratic society by stimulat- 
ing the fullest possible development of all 
of their pupils and by imparting to them as 
fully as possible a deep and abiding faith 


in those values which in combination con- 
stitute their heritage. These values in es- 
sence are spiritual values. 


The teaching of spiritual values is a re- 
sponsibility, of course, that the schools share 
with all individuals and groups interested in 
the welfare of children. To give direction 
and emphasis to this important responsibil- 
ity an official curriculum bulletin was de- 
veloped. It was placed in the hands of 
every teacher and distributed widely among 
the citizens of the community. It is en- 
titled, Foundation Values of American Life 
—for Major Emphasis in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 

The values that were determined upon 
were considered to be those that are of es- 
sential importance in the strengthening, im- 
proving and unifying of American life. 
They are: 


1. Recognition of the inherent worth of 
the individual. 


2. Respect for the spiritual concepts 
common to all great religions. 
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An enlightened citizenry 
universal education. 
Opportunity for individuals to obtain 
leadership. 

A high respect for truth. 

Equality before the law. 

Freedom of association. 

Respect for property. 

Acceptance of the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

10. The orderly improvement of our so- 

ciety. 

It is believed that these are values which 
the American people must comprehend with 
their intellects, embrace with their emo- 
tions, constantly preserve and strengthen 
with their deeds, and if need be, defend at 
all cost. The basic concept of the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools on which these founda- 
tion values are based is that America is 
fundamentally a religious nation and that 
these values have emerged from funda- 
mental religious concepts. 

While the public schools cannot, of 
course, teach any particular creed or dogma, 
the Cincinnati Public Schools in their teach- 
ing of values do foster moral and spiritual 
life by developing in children a sense of 
reverence for the Creator of man’s universe 
and a sense of appreciation for the beauty 
inherent in life and nature. For younger 
children the school supports the religious 
training of the home and church by a sim- 
ple grace at mid-morning lunch. It en- 
courages the child’s expression of his feeling 
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of thankfulness to God and helps him to 
realize that his classmates have this feeling 
regardless of the church they may attend. 
Throughout his school life his studies in 
many fields of instruction include the fac- 
tors which develop a sense of reverence and 
an understanding of the great idea of all 
religions —the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

In its discussion of religion in American 
life the special bulletin of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools reads as follows: 


America is fundamentally a religious na- 
tion. The cornerstone of our republic is a 
religious concept. As stated by H. W. Prentis, 
“every human being is endowed with a 
soul that is sacred in the eyes of a Sovereign 
God and with the power to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong; that the judgment ex- 
pressed by a majority of such divinely created 
human beings is likely to be closese to God's 
will for all of them; and that every mortal soul 
is endowed by its Creator with certain natural 
inalienable rights that no human agency what- 
ever can justly invade.” 

From the Mayflower Compact, which was 
drawn up “in the presence of God and one 
another,” to the Declaration of Independence, 
which states that men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable Rights” and 
places “a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence,” to the Bill of Rights 
which guarantees that religion is a personal 
and private matter, down through our history 
to the present day, the freedoms which Ameri- 
cans have traditionally cherished are basically 
dependent on the spiritual concepts common 
to all great religions. Religion, then, is a 
primary value in American life. 





A Brief Sketch of the Development of Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Los Angeles City Schools * 


Erma Pixley 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


NE OF THE great benefits from our 
work in the Los Angeles City Schools 


*In this article the author has quoted freely from 
the tentative publication of the Los Angeles City 
Schools: Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, 
Publication No. 580. 


during the past years is the growing aware- 
ness of the contribution being made by teach- 
ers everywhere in the development of moral 
and spiritual values. 

Briefly, some of the experiments and pro- 
cedures which have proved helpful are these: 
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Providing Inspirational Experiences 
Pupils themselves have indicated the nature 
of inspirational experiences, e.g., 


“The most inspirational thing that hap- 
pened to me in school was two teachers in the 
sixth and ninth grades.” 

“One of the most inspirational experiences 
I have witnessed and taken part in was my 
graduation. As we came into the field and 
took our places on the bleachers, we were a 
group of almost six hundred. Then we rose 
and faced the Flag, waving gently in the 
breeze. The orchestra began playing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.’ As our voices blended 
in with the melody, shivers ran up and down 
my back. It was then, for the first time, I 
experienced the sensation that people can’t put 
into words: the sensation of loyalty and love 
for my country, my home, parents and my 
fellow men.” 

“The most impressive gathering I have ever 
attended was the Senior Vesper Service held 
before the class graduated. I think I will re- 
member this service as long as I live because 
of the beauty, solemnity, and impressiveness 
of the service.” 


Establishing Good Personal Relations 


The extent to which a teacher establishes 
good personal relations with a child helps 
him in his development of a set of values. 
Appreciation of the intrinsic value of every 
child helps a child in his acceptance of self 
and of other people. 

Teachers who are relaxed in their relation- 
ship with pupils — who find ways to reduce 
tension through wholesome laughter together, 
through music, art, quiet times, work with 
clay, unexpected pleasures, usually build good 
personal relations with most pupils. 

One teacher tells this incident about a 
kindergarten class: 


“We had been practicing in the auditorium 
for a program, and we hadn’t done too well. 
We were all hot, tired, and a little cross. On 
our way back to our room, I suggested that we 
sit out under our favorite tree for awhile. I 
went to the cafeteria and got each child an 
ice cream cone. The effect was remarkable. 
Tension was relieved; good humor restored. 
We went back to our room and had a good 
practice.” 


There is, of course, no expense account for 
ice cream cones, but the idea is good and 
might be developed in other ways. 
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Considering the Special Needs of Pupils 


Consideration of the needs of pupils is a 
basic part of the philosophy of educators. 
The needs of children — whether physical, 
intellectual, emotional, social, or spiritual — 
are all involved in the educational process. 
To help a child to find wholesome ways of 
meeting these needs is a step in the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values. 


Learning the Meaning of Moral Values 


Children often need to learn the difference 
between right and wrong, and the advantages 
accruing from respect for law, in whatever 
area of life it is. 

When Bob finds that he cannot forge the 
attendance clerk's name in bringing an excuse 
for tardiness, he is learning a needed lesson 
in the meaning of integrity. Films, such as 
“Good Sportsmanship” and “Playing Fair” 
(Coronet), help to clarify the meaning of 
moral values. 


Solving Problems in the American 
Tradition 

Consideration of all the factors in a situa- 
tion, respect for facts, and thinking through 
the consequences of an act are all important 
in the solution of problems in a free country. 
In the following example we see children 
doing all these things at the level of their 
understanding. 

One group of children was building an 
airport. Bobby and Juan were having an ar- 
gument about where the hangar should be. 
All the class gathered around the “airport” to 
help solve the problem. Everyone was quiet 
and listened as the boys explained their diffi- 
culty: 

“Bobby wants the hangar here. I want to 
put it there,” Juan said. 

“Why do you want the hangar there?” 
asked the teacher. 

“So there would be more room for the run- 
way,” replied Bobby promptly. 

“What do you think, Alice?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Well, the ticket office down there would 
be in the way of the runway if Juan puts it 
where he wants it.” 

“The control tower would be in the way if 
Bobby puts the hangar where he wants it,” 
volunteered Harry. 
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“Then what do you think you should do, 
boys?” asked Miss -———————. 

“Well,” said Juan, “ guess we could put the 
hangar here and have the most room for the 
runway.” 

“Do you all agree, children?” 

And so the problem was solved. 


Learning Skills in Human Relations 


Skill in human relations is tied up with 
many things: one’s attitudes about people; 
sensitiveness to the feelings of others; the 
state of one’s own inner problems. But there 
are certain outer forms of skills that it is im- 
portant to learn. 


“In my kindergarten class we have prac- 
ticed the simple kindness of everyday living 
through our block play, such as ‘thank you’ 
for the block, or ‘may I share the airport with 
you?’” 


The following poem and song have mean- 
ing for children: 


LITTLE KEYS 
Hearts like doors will open with ease 
To very, very little keys, 
And don’t forget that two of these 
Are, ‘Thank you, sir’ and ‘If you please.’ ” 


In one class teacher and pupils worked out 
through class discussion ways of getting along 
better with one’s family. Many such sug- 
gestions as these were offered: 


“Offer to do something about the house 
without being asked.” 

“Pay one honest compliment to Mother or 
Dad three or four times a week.” 

“Share two or three of your day’s experi- 
ences with your family at dinner. 


Members of the class who wished to ex- 
periment tried some of the suggestions over 
a period of two weeks and wrote up their 
conclusions. Some excellent results were ob- 
tained. They might be summarized by this 
remark from one of the girls: 


“Thank you for bringing me closer to my 
mom than I have been for a long time.” 


Using Procedures that Promote Integrity 

Examples of corruption in public affairs, 
of cheating in some of our prominent educa- 
tional institutions have shocked many people. 

In the minds of some, these events have 
brought to a focus the question of individual 
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responsibility: “Am I taking advantage of 
every opportunity in my school or classroom 
to develop honesty and integrity?” 

Instead of wandering in a maze of vague 
generalities, one group of secondary teachers 
attacked a very practical aspect of the ques- 
tion, namely what is the school’s responsi- 
bility in using procedures in school activities 
which will promote integrity, e.g., 

a. Conducting student body activities 

b. Handling school money 

c. Taking tests and examinations 

Members of the group understood that this 
question of school procedures is only one 
facet of a much larger problem that involves 
the whole society in which we live; that it is 
only one step in the development of the self- 
discipline that results from individual in- 
tegrity. But the question of procedures is 
specific and practical; it is within the power 
of each of us to do something about it; it is 
connected with our day-to-day school activi- 
ties. 

It was found, too, that students needed to 
have clarified standards of honesty. They 
need to understand the meaning of plagiar- 
ism and to understand what it means to be 
honest in taking tests and in doing home- 
work, as well as in public affairs. 


Developing a Sound, Wholesome 
Philosophy of Life 

Appreciation of the world about us; ap- 
preciation of American ideals; recognition 
of the worth and dignity of individuals; ac- 
ceptance of responsibility; giving service; 
appreciation of the values of religion — all 
these enter into the philosophy of the ma- 
turing person. 

One student, in expressing his philosophy 
under the title, “This I believe,” closed with 
these words: 

“The most important thing is for every 
fellow or girl to give thanks to God for their 
freedom, and the good fortune that everyone 
in America has.” 

Learning About Religion 

The Constitution of the United States of 
America guarantees freedom of religion; the 
Education Code of California, Section 8273, 
expressly forbids sectarian teaching: 
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“No publication of a sectarian, partisan, or 
denominational character, shall be used or 
distributed in any school, or be made a part 
of any school library, nor shall any sectarian 
or denominational doctrine be taught in any 
school. . . .” 


It is possible, within the framework of the 
Constitution and of the Education Code, 
however, to provide opportunities for pupils 
to learn about different religions in an ob- 
jective fashion, to learn to respect the right 
of individuals to have religious freedom, and 
to understand the background of religious 
faith in our country. 

As long as religion is an integral part of 
American life it will have a natural, normal 
place in the public school. Our great docu- 
ments reflect faith in a power greater than 
man; the words of many of our great leaders 
express faith in God; our pledge of allegiance 
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expresses the sovereignty of God; the fourth 
stanza of “America” is a prayer in itself. 

History, music, literature, art — these 
would be sterile subjects if all mention of 
religious influence were omitted. 

And through all our teaching it is possible 
to help pupils to accept with pride the free- 
dom of religion which our country provides 
for all people: 


“There is a country of hope, there is a 
country of freedom. There is a country where 
all sorts of different people, drawn from every 
nation in the world, get along together under 
the same big sky. They go to any church they 
choose — Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Mo- 
hammedan, Buddhist — and no man may be 
persecuted there for his- religion.” 


Quoted from America by Stephen Vincent 
Benét. 








Religion and Higher Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


As will be noticed in the second editorial of this issue (p. 242) the Religious 
Education Association is playing an important role in an extensive and far reach- 
ing project in the field of Religion and Higher Education. 

Much pioneer work is being done in this field. 

We are indebted to the authors of these three articles for thew cooperation 


and thew contributions. 


—The Editorial Committee 


Consultation: An Initial Report 


Thomas R. Bennett Il 


Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Willamette Unwersity, Salem, Oregon 


NY STUDENT of current trends in 
higher education is well aware of the 
growing interest and critical concern directed 
to the role of religion on the college and uni- 
versity campus. There is increasing evidence 
that this is more than an interest in the place 
of religious studies in the academic curricu- 
lum.’ More difficult to define, and yet peda- 
gogically more significant, is the function of 
the academic community in developing a re- 
ligious perspective and commitment in the 
personality of the student during his educa- 
tional career.? This latter function has been 
traditionally expected of the church-related 
college or university. However, it is ques- 
tionable, considering the recent history of 
church-related education, whether this ex- 
pectation has been fulfilled. 

This article is a narrative account of the 
present effort of a church-related university 
to evaluate the effectiveness of its cur- 
riculum and faculty in fulfilling the Christian 
objectives of its educational effort. These 
objectives have been definitively stated for 
this University in a declaration first formu- 


See Williem A. Overholt, “Functions of a Chris- 
tian Community on the Campus,” Religious Educa- 
tion, XLIX (1954), 348 ff. 

*See Nels 7. S. Ferré, Christian Faith and Higher 
Education (New Yctk: Harper, 1954). 


lated three decades ago and revised by the 
faculty in 1948. 

Willamette University conceives its purpose 
to be the effective teaching of the humanities, 
social sciences and sciences, so that students 
will gain a basic knowledge of, and sound 
preparation for living in the world. Willam- 
ette seeks, therefore, to teach students to think 
broadly, logically, and accurately, and to de- 
velop within the individual student the Chris- 
tian philosophy as a motivating force in life, 
to the end that Willamette men and women 
will become constructive, thinking citizens of 
their community, their nation, and the world. 
Since September 1955, the entire Univer- 

sity community has been involved in an ef- 
fort of self-evaluation to determine the extent 
to which these objectives are being imple- 
mented within a Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation. The question which the University 
has addressed to itself is: In what way are we 
distinctively Christian in our educational and 
religious effort? : 

This project was initiated with the assist- 
ance of the Division of Educational Institu- 
tions of the General Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church. In order to present 
this project and its development within our 
University, this article will be organized as 


. *Willamette University Bulletin, 1954-1955, p. 
1. 
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follows: (a) The University: History and 
Organization; (b) The Religious Program 
of the University; (c) The Organization of 
the Consultation; and, (d) The Dynamics of 
Self-Study. 


(a) The University: History and 
Organization 

Willamette University, a co-educational 
institution, is the oldest university in the 
West. Founded in 1842 by Methodist pioneer 
missionaries, it has maintained a relationship 
to the Methodist Church throughout its 114 
year history. As a university, it consists of 
three colleges: the College of Liberal Arts, 
the College of Music, and the College of Law. 
The latter two are professional schools 
awarding graduate degrees in their respective 
fields. The College of Liberal Arts is the 
principal school of the University in enroll- 
ment and faculty and provides the traditional 
program in the languages and humanities, 
and in the social and natural sciences. For 
the Fall Semester 1955-1956, the toral Uni- 
versity enrollment was 1,084 students with 
94 members in the teaching faculty.‘ 


(b) The Religious Program of 


the University 
This analysis of the religious program of 
the University is organized into (1) the cur- 
riculum and required courses in religion; 
(2) The church-related responsibilities of 
the University; and, (3) The student de- 
nominational organizations. 


(1) The Curriculum and Required 
Courses in Religion 

The Department of Religion provides a 
program of 75 semester hours in religious 
studies. The course provisions include of- 
ferings in Biblical studies, Church history, 
philosophy of religion, sociology of religion, 
the history of religions, and religious educa- 
tion. A total of 24 semester hours is required 
for a major in religion, or an alternate pro- 
gram of 40 hours in philosophy and religion 
makes available a combined major in these 
two disciplines. The staff in the department 


‘Further detailed information may be obtained 
from Mary Irwin, editor, American Universities 
and Colleges 6th Edition (Menasha: Banta, 1952), 
p. 798 f. 
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consists of one professor, one associate pro- 
fessor, one assistant professor, and one part- 
time instructor. 

The University General Education require- 
ments specify that each student must com- 
plete 4 semester hours in religion. This re- 
quirement may be satisfied by any one of four 
basic courses offered in the Department of 
Religion. Like other requirements in the 
General Education program, no provision 
has been made for the integration of the re- 
ligious studies into the educational develop- 
ment of the student. Beyond classroom dis- 
cussion, or consultation with the faculty, the 
student is not confronted with the necessity to 
define or to integrate his study of religion 
with his total program or his own personal 
religious growth. Until the current effort in 
self-evaluation, the faculty had given little 
Or no attention to this problem. 

(2) The Church-Related Responsibilities 
of the University 

The University is directly related to the 
Oregon Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church. This is a relationship maintained 
partly through Conference appointees elected 
by the Board of Trustees of the University 
and partly. through financial contribution 
from the conference and its churches. The 
total financial contribution for 1954-1955 
from all denominational sources was 2.3% 
of the total educational budget of the Uni- 
versity. 

In its concern to maintain a vital church- 
relationship and to forward an ecumenical 
Christian understanding, the University has 
fostered a number of new developments in 
recent years. Traditional in the life of the 
University has been a regular worship chapel. 
Since 1952, this weekly Thursday chapel has 
been reorganized to provider a more consist- 
ent and relevant worship opportunity. Stu- 
dent attendance is required unless exemption 
is gained through being excused by the Dean 
of Students. Faculty attendance varies be- 
tween 10% to 15% of the faculty. 

The maintenance of the worship services is 
under the direction of a faculty-student com- 
mittee. During any one academic year, 
speakers representative of the denominational 
composition of the student body appear as 
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Ministers of the Week. Each chapel is con- 
ducted by a student who is preferably not a 
pre-ministerial student, but who is from the 
same denomination as the Minister. This 
provides an experience in denominational 
understanding as well as a devotional centre 
for the total religious program of the Uni- 
versity. 

For the past four years, the University has 
supplied professional assistance for the de- 
velopment of many Conference programs. 
In youth work and summer camping pro- 
grams, as well as in adult education programs 
within local churches, leadership and re- 
source literature has been supplied through 
University assistance. Since 1954, a program 
in Town and Country Work has been created 
to strengthen the rural churches that predomi- 
mate in this Methodist Conference. The 
total budget, including staff salaries, during 
1955-56 for these activities amounts to 2% 
of the University educational budget. 

(3) Student Denominational 
Organizations 
On the campus there are eight denomina- 


tional student groups (Baptist, Disciples of 
Christ, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian- 
Congregational, Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic), and one non-denominational (In- 


tervarsity). In interdenominational work, 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. and the Su- 
dent Volunteer Movement are active. Each 
denominational group is affiliated with an 
established church within the community. 
Two of the churches (Methodist and Presby- 
terian) provide staff guidance for the col- 
lege group and have budgeted items for this 
work. 

The student religious groups have varied 
positions of influence and responsibility in 
the structure of the churches of their affilia- 
tion. This varies from active inclusion in 
the total devotional and educational life of 
the church to the mere provision of a meeting 
place as the total extent of the concern of the 
church. This has tended to center the de- 
nominational activities as much on campus 
as in the respective “home” churches. How- 
ever, a recent survey has shown that 23% of 
the students actively participate in the total 
denominational program and Sunday morn- 
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ing attendance to worship services average 
40% of the current enrollment. 

To facilitate the campus relationship, the 
Interfaith Council was established in 1949. 
This is the co-ordinating student council for 
all campus religious activities. Membership 
in this Council is composed of representatives 
elected from each denominational group, a 
representative from each fraternal, independ- 
ent, or social group on the campus, and a 
faculty advisor. This provides contact with 
every campus group for the promotion of 
special events (for example, the annual Chris- 
tian Resource Week), and for maintaining 
student participation in the total religious 
planning of the University. 

It would be questionable to call this an 
ecumenical effort. In this local situation, a 
recognition of the world-wide mission of the 
Christian Church is only as strong as the same 
recognition within the local church. Inter- 
denominational cooperation has proved es- 
pecially difficult with a mixture of strong 
Pietistic groups (Baptist and Intervarsity), 
of well-defined student Christian movements 
(Methodist and Presbyterian), and with only 
small nominal student groups insufficiently 
defined in program and organization (Dis- 
ciples, Lutheran, and Episcopal). In the past 
two years, Roman Catholic participation has 
ceased altogether. 

(c) The Organization of the 
Consultation 

It is within the background sketched above 
that we must understand the project of self- 
study now being conducted by the University. 
In the spring of 1955, the University was in- 
vited by the Division of Educational Institu- 
tions of the General Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church to inaugurate and par- 
ticipate in a project of self-study. This proj- 
ect was to evaluate the success of the Uni- 
versity in its fulfillment of its unique mis- 
sion as a Christian educational institution. 
The term Consultation indicates that it is a 
joint cooperative enterprise fulfilled by the 
respective college or university and the Di- 
vision of Educational Institutions. The Di- 
vision supplies resource materials and a team 
of four or more off-campus educational con- 
sultants. The team of consultants will visit 
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the campus for a week of cooperative inquiry 
utilizing the preparatory data supplied by 
the respective college or university from its 
prior self-study effort. The purpose of the 
Consultation on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion is to assist individual institutions to 
clarify their own objectives and to define 
their own programs of Christian education. 
The Consultation becomes available only 
through the invitation of the respective 
Methodist college or university. The suc- 
cess of the Consultation, therefore, depends 
upon the willingness and thoroughness with 
which the college participates in the entire 
joint effort. 

In this University, the organization of the 
Consultation was developed through four 
stages of planning and execution.® 


STAGE I: Organization of the Consulta- 
tion Committee within the University. 
STAGE II: Orientation of the Faculty and 
the Preparatory Faculty Discussions. 
STAGE III: Orientation of Student Or- 
ganizations and Faculty-Srudent Discus- 

sions. 


STAGE IV: The Week of Consultation 
and the Concluding Report. 


An analysis of each of these stages and their 
respective function within the project will 
clarify the structure and the dynamics of the 
Consultation within this University. 


STAGE I: Organization of the Consultation 
Committee within the University 


The initial organization of the General 
Committee for the Consultation was arranged 
in a meeting with the President, the aca- 
demic and personnel Deans, and the mem- 
bers of the faculty actively engaged in the 
religious program of the University. Follow- 
ing the suggestions given in the Manual pro- 
vided by the Division of Educational Institu- 


~ *Consult Richard N. Bender, Manual: Consulta- 
tions on Religion in Higher Education (Nashville: 
General Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, n.d.). 


"Only Stage I will be reported fully, and Stages 
II and III partially, in this article. A later article 
will present a more thorough study of the group 
dynamics of the entire project and the concluding 
reports of the discussions currently being con- 
ducted. 
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tions, the General Committee for the Consul- 
tation was developed. The General Commit- 
tee, the supervisory and final executive group, 
is composed of the following representatives: 
The President 
Two Trustees 
The Deans (academic and personnel) 
The Interfaith Council 
Three to six members of the teaching 
faculty (four of whom are not actively 
involved in the religious program). 
The president of the student body and 
three other members of the Student 
Government. 
Six to eight additional students, se- 
lected for their general campus lead- 
ership. 

h. Local pastors active in student organi- 

zations. 

The General Committee is responsible for 
the development and guidance of the Con- 
sultation as it evolves in the local situation. 
In the selection of personnel for this Commit- 
tee, careful attention was given to the co- 
opting of individuals who would be critical 
and willing participants in the project. The 
selection of these people was not an arbitrary 
administrative choice, but was executed in 
continuous consultation and advisement with 
faculty and student representatives. Further- 
more, this process resulted in the creation of 
a General Committee which would actively 
involves the total University community. 

From the General Committee an Executive 
Committee was created as the functional 
group directly engaged in the organization 
and development of the Consultation. The 
special task of the Executive Committee is to 
oversee the project as it emerges within the 
complete organizational structure of the Con- 
sultation. This structure, as defined through 
its functioning committees, is rather complex. 
Yet, it is this complexity which, if faithfully 
executed; can insure success in inquiry and 
evaluation — and this is the purpose of the 
Consultation. 

The organizational structure for the Con- 
sultation, which emerges from the General 
Committee and is guided by the Executive 
Committee, is wider than the General Com- 
mittee and is further inclustve of the Univer- 
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sity Community. The following commit- 
tees, with their tasks, are involved: 


a. The Retreat Committee: 

This committee organizes the initial two 
day (or weekend) retreat which inaugurates 
the Week of Consultation. This event in- 
volves all of the personnel associated with the 
Consultation (in our case, 65 people). The 
Retreat provides for the final organization of 
the preparatory material in deliberation with 
the off-campus Consultation Team. This event 
serves both an inspirational and an organiza- 
tional function. 

b. The Committee on Faculty Meetings: 

This is a faculty committee which has ar- 
ranged for general faculty participation in the 
project. It arranges for faculty discussions on 
a departmental or divisional level, for general 
faculty meetings, and for a continuing effort 
to inform and stimulate faculty interest. 

c. The Committee on Curriculum in 
Religion: 

This is a joint student-faculty committee. 
It is not restricted to major students nor to the 
faculty directly responsible for the program in 
religion. Its task is especially a determination 
of what is being done in religious studies, the 
effectiveness of this program, and what is 
possible in future programming within the 
present or potential resources. 

d. The Committee on Religious Life: 

This committee is our Interfaith Council. 
Its task is the examination of the current stu- 
dent religious program of the University. 
Especially is it concerned with the Chapel 
program, campus evangelism, and the effec- 
tiveness of the total student program in meet- 
ing the religious needs of the student body. 
e. The Committee of Social Leaders: 

The principal work of this committee is the 
securing of the support and interest of the 
presidents of the various campus fraternal and 
social groups. Through this committee the 
Consultation embraces the active participation 
of all campus organizations. It encourages 
the development of student discussions on 
religion in higher education, on the effective- 
ness of the current program of the University, 
and, further, provides for the scheduling of 
the Consultation Team during the Week of 
Consultation. 

f. The Committee on Trustees: 

This committee includes the President of 
the University and three members of the 
Board of Trustees. Its primary purpose is to 
secure representation of the Trustees in the 
Consultation. Through this committee, the 
Trustees are kept informed of the progress of 
the Consultation and the discussion of the re- 
sults of the project will be initiated. 


Does the organizational structure just de- 
scribed actually function? The answer in our 
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situation would be “Yes.” Effectiveness has 
not been gained without difficulty, but this 
was not due primarily to organizational prob- 
lems. Rather, the difficulty encountered in 
our University is the natural result of the 
underlying tensions and unresolved questions 
present in every academic and interpersonal 
situation. 

The work of Stage I was completed by the 
end of October 1955. This initial phase 
benefited from preliminary briefing of duties 
provided for all committee chairmen through 
a visit to the campus of one of the staff of 
the Division of Educational Institutions. 
Since the completion of organization, the 
General Committee has held two additional 
meetings, and the Executive Committee has 
met fortnightly. This has maintained co- 
ordination of all phases of the project to the 
present time (February, 1956). 

(d) The Dynamics of Self Study 

In the development of the second and third 
Stages of the Consultation, the genuine prob- 
lems of self-study emerged. These two Stages 
are being conducted simultaneously. In Stage 
II (Orientation of the Faculty), the initial 
action was the planning of a series of three 
divisional meetings involving the three Di- 
visions of the College of Liberal Arts and the 
School of Music. These meetings were for 


two primary purposes: 
a. To orient the faculty to the nature, organi- 
zation, and purpose of the Consultation; 
b. For the discussion of rwo questions: 

1. What are we doing in our respective 
academic disciplines to fulfill the stated 
Christian purposes of our educational 
program? 

What can we do in our respective disci- 
plines to fulfill these purposes which 
we, as a faculty, have formulated? 
Initial reports have been made, but this dis- 
Cussion is continuing. A satisfactory clari- 
fication of what it has involved cannot be 
made until the Week of Consultation has 
been concluded. However, some basic ques- 
tions and attitudes have arisen which afford 
a valuable insight into the group dynamics 
of our effort thus far. 
First, we have encountered suspicion and 
apathy. The attitude of suspicion was ex- 
pressed by a vocal minority and a silent mi- 
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nority as a distrust of the intentions of the 
administration in the encouragement of this 
project. Vocally, it was expressed in the 
question as to whether the administration was 
“trying to find out who its friends were.” 
This attitude could be met in part by the fact 
that the Consultation was under the control 
of a predominantly faculty-student group. 
The attitude was further mediated by a cal- 
culated effort on the part of the faculty in re- 
ligion and philosophy not to assume leader- 
ship in discussions. 

Although it has not been present in this 
University for over a decade, the threat of 
ecclesiastical control is an obstacle generated 
by the memories of older faculty. Constantly 
discussions of religion were conducted from 
the point of view of the necessity of reason 
to maintain its autonomy against any possible 
sectarian domination. This naturally bred 
a distrust of discussions of the relation of the 
Christian heritage to various subject-matter 
fields in the curriculum. “Religion,” “Chris- 
tianity,” and “sectarianism” were terms which 
became difficult to disentangle semantically. 


The faculty has given itself as 95% having 


denominational affiliation. Further, ap- 
proximately 40% are actively involved in 
the programs of their respective churches. 
Yet, Divisional discussions were frequently 
hampered by an inability to communicate. 
Many active churchmen did not participate 
at all in the discussions! Here status and 
stratification by faculty rank may partially 
account for this apathy. It has been found 
that in groups of nearly equal rank (Deans 
and Professors with administrative responsi- 
bility) discussion was vigorously pursued. 
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This phenomena will be further explored in a 
later article. 


Second, the two most recurrent questions 
concerned the distinction between religion 
and sectarianism and the relation between 
religion and science. The first question can 
be understood on the basis of the identifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical control in education with 
the demands for doctrinal purity in the class- 
room. This means a perversion of genuine 
inquiry and the surrender of scholarly inde- 
pendence. The recovery of a positive Chris- 
tian philosophy of education must be dissoci- 
ated from such sectarian demands. 


The relation of religion to science is in 
part a continuation of the first question. How 
can there be Christian concern and scholarly 
accuracy? This is a question to which the 
faculty knows no dictates can be applied as 
answers. Yet the concern for some resolu- 
tion of what appears to be a conflict must 
take place. This is especially true when as 
a faculty and individually there is a pre- 
dominant commitment to the Christian edu- 
cational aims of the University program. On 
these and related questions, our discussion is 
continuing. 

What is to be gained from such a project? 
At least one gain can be earnestly reported at 
this time. As a faculty, we have come to 
share common concerns and to communicate 
in areas of thought and life that were unex- 
plored some months ago. We have begun a 
genuine conversation about significant issues 
in the life of the University with the hope 
that our common educational commitment 
may be enlightened and fulfilled. 








Assessing the Results of a University Religious Evaluation Week 


Barton B. Scarborough and John C. Wright 


Bureau of Testing and Research, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


ELIGIOUS evaluation weeks, or religious 
emphasis weeks, are found on many col- 
lege and university campses. Often they are 
continued from year to year, with little or no 
effort being made to evaluate them in an 
organized manner. This paper describes the 
results of an attempt at evaluation of Reli- 
gious Evaluation Week at DePauw Univer- 
sity in November, 1954. 


To measure the short-term results or suc- 
cess of the DePauw Religious Evaluation 
Week, it was first necessary to determine 
what accomplishments were desired for this 
week. After communicating with students, 
faculty members, and the University Council 
on Religious Life, the conclusion was reached 
that the purpose was related to the stated 
purposes of the council, which include the 
stimulation of interest in, and thought about, 
religion. Another related purpose was to 
increase religious faith and understanding 
on the campus. 

It was decided to use the “Inventory of 
Social and Religious Concepts,” by Dr. M. 
D. McLean, Director of Religious Activities 
of the Ohio State University, and to devise a 
questionnaire to obtain additional pertinent 
data concerning classification information 
and local and campus religious habits. 

During the week prior to Religious Evalua- 
tion Week, the inventories were administered 
to the student body under the supervision of 
the Dean of Students’ office and with the 
cooperation of the Student Senate and the 
individual living units. Approximately 1300 
students completed the inventories before 
beginning of Religious Evaluation Week. 
This was done on an anonymous and volun- 
tary basis in the individual's living unit. 

On the basis of the classification data, a 


stratified random sample of 400 students was 
selected from those who participated in the 
initial administration of the inventories. This 
was done immediately following Religious 
Evaluation Week. These students were 
asked to come to the Bureau of Testing and 
Research. There they took the McLean In- 
ventory for the second time and completed 
a revised questionnaire which included some 
of the same items as the original. No names 
were required on any of the questionnaires 
although there was a number on each. When 
first given, a card with the inventory number 
on it was attached to the inventory so that 
the student might sign one half of it and 
turn it over to the student representative in 
his living unit. He could keep the other half 
with the number on it so that he might later 
check his scores if he desired. From the 
classification data it was possible to deter- 
mine the desired sample for the post-test 
administration. Since the numbers were on 
the papers, each house representative could 
contact those persons whose numbers were 
in his living unit. In this manner we were 
able to call in students for the post-test with- 
out linking a name to a certain paper or set 
of scores. 

Stratification was effected for sex, religious 
preference, academic major, type of living 
unit (sorority, fraternity, or residence hall), 
and college classification. By stratification 
it was possible to obtain in the sample about 
the same proportions of these factors as 
existed in the total student body. Of the 400 
students selected in the stratified sample, 
255 came in to participate in the post-test. 
When the records of the 255 were analyzed, 
it was found that the composition of this 
group closely approximated the appropriate 
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ratios we desired in our stratification. There 
was a smaller number of organized men than 
we desired, and this lowered the total number 
of men. However, with this one exception, 
the obtained sample was a fairly representa- 
tive one. 

The McLean Inventory attempts to meas- 
ure a person’s attitude toward selected reli- 
gious concepts. Fifty of its 99 items pertain 
to religious concepts. The other forty-nine 
items pertain to economics, defense, and 
racial concepts. In this study we were con- 
cerned only with religious concepts items. 
The items in the Inventory could be answered 
as “agree,” “disagree,” “uncertain,” or “no 
opinion.” Two scores were obtained for each 
scale. A Religious Concepts scale score was 
determined which indicated a relative posi- 
tion on a religious continuum (0-100) 
ranging from Naturalistic Humanism to 
Christian Orthodoxy. The other score ob- 
tained was a “certainty index.” The certainty 
index was the percentage of all items an- 
swered on which definite responses were 
made (either “agree” or “disagree”). This 
indicated how sure each student was of his 
opinion. 

Our first effort with the obtained data was 
to determine the extent of the relationship 
between the pre-test and the post-test re- 
sults. Correlations between these two sets 
of scores indicated a very close relationship 
between the pre-test and the post-test Re- 
ligious Concepts scores (r. = .93) and a high 
positive relationship for pre-test and post- 
test Certainty scores. However, the relation- 
ship for the Certainty scores was considerably 
less (r. = .76) than in the case of the Con- 
cept scores. 

To determine if there were changes in the 
indices during Religious Evaluation Week, 
the mean scores were compared. Table 1 
shows this comparison. 


TABLE 1 


Pre-test and Post-test Mean for Two Indices 
Signifi- 
cance 


Level 


Pre- 
test 


Post- 
test 


Differ- 
Indices ence 
Religious 
Concepts 
Certainty 
Index 


66.26 67.30 104 P=.01 


82.20 83.15 0.95 .20 P .10 
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Thus, the average difference was statisti- 
cally significant in the case of Religious Con- 
cepts, but not in the case of Certainty scores. 
The shift is toward a more orthodox position. 
Despite the fact of statistically significant 
change for the student body as a whole, the 
difference berween the mean scale scores was 
difficult to interpret. If one uses McLean's 
interpretation,’ that scores within 10 points 
of each other indicate similar positions, then 
it is doubtful that the difference in scores 
reflects any actual shift in religious beliefs. 
A better possible explanation then, is that 
there was a quantitative change in the test 
score (a score indicating intellectual ac- 
ceptance of certain religious concepts), but 
that this change did not represent an actual 
shift in theological position. 

However, the mean scores in themselves 
did have meaning. A mean of 66 to 67 
places the DePauw student body at the lower 
end of McLean’s range of Christian Ortho- 
doxy, which begins at a score of 65. The 
DePauw student body, as a group, was slightly 
higher on the Christian Orthodoxy range than 
McLean places Methodists as a group.2 Mc- 
Lean says, “Those having scores from 65 to 
75 interpret the Bible historically, and the 
creeds in terms of symbols. They reject what 
they call ‘naive literalism.’ To them, the 
Christian faith presents the drama of salva- 
tion, and the ‘revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ’ is decisive and final.” Going down 
the scale, “ . . . those having scores from 55 
to 65 understand and appreciate the values of 
both liberal and conservative Christianity. 
They reject biblical literalism and question, 
in varying degrees, the wisdom of using the 
older religious language. Jesus and his teach- 
ing are central in their religious faith.”* 

A comparison of scores combined by de- 
nominational groupings is shown in Table 2. 


*Milton D. McLean, “Religious World Views,” 
Motive, pp. 22-26, February, 1952, p. 24. 


"Loc. cit. 


"Loc. Cit. 
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TABLE 2 


Relationships of Mean Religious Scale Scores 
By Denominations 


Corre- 
lation 
be- 
tween 
Pre- 
Differ- test 
Pre- Post- ence and 
Denomi- test test between Post- 
nation N Mean Mean Means test 
Catholic 8 74.75 79.75 5.00* .80 
Lutheran 10 74.60 75.30 70 897 
Christian 10 72.00 72.20 20 #98 
Baptist 13. 71.77 67.69 -4.08* .97 
Presby- 
terian 52 70.46 70.48 02 .84 
Methodist 97 6643 68.02 1.59% .92 
Episcopalian 19 65.89 67.79 1.90 91 
Congre- . 
gational 14 60.71 63.57 2.86* .92 
“Other”** 11 60.09 60.18 09 .79 


(* ) Significant at .05 level. 
(**) A combined group of several demonina- 
tions, each represented by only a few students. 


As might be expected, the correlation be- 
tween the pre- and post-tests was high. Of 
more importance were the differences be- 
tween the means. In the sample, Methodist, 
Congregational, and Catholic students 
achieved significantly higher means on the 
post-test (.05 level). However, the Baptist 
students obtained a lower mean score on the 
second testing (.05 level). This drop is 
difficult to explain in light of the other gains. 
It is possible that this small group was not 
representative of the Baptists at DePauw, 
or that they were not properly motivated for 
the post-test. The relatively small size of 
several of the groups makes it undesirable to 
draw any specific conclusions. 

As pointed out for Table 1 McLean feels 
that a ten point difference in scale score is 
necessary before any actual shift in belief is 
indicated. This would seem to suggest that 
there is no change in theological position for 
any of the denominations, even though some 
differences were statistically significant. 

Table 3 reports the mean scores for the 
students grouped by major fields of study. 

It can be seen from Table 3 that though 
there were some shifts in score after Religious 
Evaluation Week for different groupings ac- 
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TABLE 3 


Relationships of Mean Religious Scale Scores 
by Academic Majors 


Corre- 
lation 
be- 
tween 
Pre- 
Differ- test 
Pre- Post- ence and 
test test between Post- 
Major N Mean Mean Means* test 
Education 34 7044 71.26 82 88 
History 10 69.20 6860 - 60 .95 
Economics 34 62.85 64.91 2.06 89 
Sociology 20 64.75 65.70 95 92 
Psychology 13 64.54 63.31 -1.23 .76 
Home Ec- 
onomics 20 63.20 6450 1.30 .96 
Political 
Science 11 63.09 65.45 2.36 .98 
English 28 «958.36 6086 2.50 .89 
Pre-Medical 12 56.50 57.17 67 95 


(*) None of the differences were statistically 
significant. 


cording to academic major, none of the differ- 
ences were statistically significant. Thus, 
though there were shifts for the whole student 
body, and for certain denominational groups, 
the differences did not cut across groupings 
by academic major. 

The hierarchy achieved by the collegiate 
major groups in the selected sample lends 
some support to the findings of a study by 
Myers,* who found a trend among a sample 
of high school students for more “secular” 
students than “orthodox” students to choose 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, biology, 
and physics, as their favored courses. 

In analyzing the questionnaire data the 
following major categories were studied, 
(1) men and women, (2) those who norm- 
ally participated in a religious activity and 
those who did not, (3) organized and resi- 
dence hall students, and (4) those from a 
home residence under 5,000 population as 
compared to those from a home residence of 
over 5,000 population. 

Fifteen of the questionnaire items seemed 
to be important for consideration of. this 
treatment. Corresponding items from the 


*M. Scott Myers, “Latent Role of Religious Ori- 
entation.” Studies in Higher Education, pp. 61-94, 
No. 78, September, 1951, Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. 
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pre-test and post-test were paired. The dif- 
ferences between pre- and post-test scores 
were tested statistically and the following 
patterns emerged: 

Students planned to attend student wor- 
ship services other than University Chapel 
more often than before Religious Evaluation 
Week. 


Students from the larger communities 
planned to attend church services more often 
after Religious Evaluation Week than before. 
No increase was evident for those students 
from smaller towns. The change in students’ 
plans for attendance at Wednesday Chapel 
services showed much the same picture. 

All housing units except residence hall stu- 
dents indicated they planned to have per- 
sonal devotions or meditations more often 
than before Religious Evaluation Week. 


More students planned to be active mem- 
bers of a religious organization after than 
before Religious Evaluation Week. This in- 
crease was more pronounced for those who 
were not participants than those who were. 

Only those students living in residence 
halls expressed an increased interest in re- 
ligion after Religious Evaluation Week. 

There was no major change in the attitude 
of students concerning their need to believe 
in some sort of religious faith or personal 
philosophy. The same was true for pre-test, 
post-test results of the opinion of students as 
to what one personally needs to lead a good 
life. 


To both participants and non-participants, 
and those from smaller towns, Religious 
Evaluation Week seemed to be important in 
increasing the number of those who felt 
prayer was essential. 


There was an increase in the number of 
organized students, those participating in 
religious activities, and those from large 
towns, who expressed the feeling that too 
great an emphasis was placed on the develop- 
ment of religious attitudes at DePauw. 

There was a change in the direction of 
favoring fewer worship chapel services. The 
only groups in which the trend was really 
significant was for the men students and 
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for those who were participants in religious 
activities. 

Students from small towns were the only 
ones to show a change toward a feeling that 
Wednesday chapel speakers were effective 
in stimulating interest in, and thought about, 
religion. 

There was a significant shift in the at- 
titude of students toward student religious 
organizations. The shift was in the direc- 
tion of their having a smaller place in the 
campus program. 

Summary 

Using McLean's Inventory of Social and 
Religious Concepts, measures were obtained 
showing student position on a religious con- 
tinuum of Naturalistic Humanism to Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy both before and after Reli- 
gious Evaluation Week. Further, data ‘con- 
cerning students’ home and campus religious 
habits were collected before and after the 
week. 

There was a high degree of relationship 
between the two sets of Religious Concepts 
scores. Hierarchies of position were estab- 
lished for denominational affiliation and by 
academic major. In general, most groups 
scored slightly higher (more orthodox) after 
Religious Evaluation Week, though some 
scored lower (less orthodox). The signifi- 
cance of the shifts is questionable due to the 
relatively small number, large variability in 
some groups, and the basic meaning of the 
test score differences. 

On the questionnaire, the student body in 
general revealed a desire to increase their 
formal overt religious activities, showed little 
or no change in opinions about their needs 
and beliefs. In general, they indicated a 
desire for fewer student services and func- 
tions after Religious Evaluation Week. 

There was little doubt that at least part of 
the goal of Religious Evaluation Week was 
achieved. It did stimulate interest in, and 
thought about, religion. The evidence gained 
does not reveal any major changes in the 
religious faith or understanding by the stu- 
dent body. The question of long-range ef- 
fects and individual changes was not 
considered. 








Teaching Religion in a State University 


Deane W. Ferm 


Director, School of Religion, Montana State University 


HERE HAS never been so much discus- 
sion of the relation of religion to state- 
supported higher education as in the years 
since the end of the second World War. 
This is particularly true with respect to the 
teaching of courses in religion. Whereas in 
1927 there were only two state-financed de- 
partments of religion, today there are more 
than thirty such departments to be found in 
state colleges and universities; and over half 
of these have been founded in the past decade. 
There are at least two significant reasons to 
account for this amazing growth. The first, 
— the most important — is the remarkable 
healthy change in religious climate in the 
United States and particularly in the institu- 
tions of higher learning. It would be in- 
accurate perhaps to speak of a religious re- 
vival that is sweeping our country, but at least 
there is the widespread demand that the 
claims of the various religions have a right 
to be heard just as much as any of the so- 
called secular faiths. The necessity for tak- 
ing a stand on the ultimate issues of life and 
the need for a faith that will satisfy the 
spiritual and moral as well as the scientific 
and practical side of man have led to a re- 
examination of the value-systems and presup- 
positions of all the various faiths — economic 
and scientific as well as religious. The pres- 
ent feeling among the religious groups is 
not one of bitter sectarianism as it was in the 
days of Horace Mann; rather it is basically 
the choice between a spiritual view of life 
and a secular view of life — a battle-line that 
is sharply drawn on a world scale today. The 
various religious faiths are found today on 
the same side of the fence, and this has led 
to a strengthening of the forces of religion 
in general. 

The second reason is that educators now 
realize that they have far more latitude for 
the teaching of religion in state-supporced 
universities than they had heretofore real- 


ized. They recognize that the American prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state 
has never meant the separation of religion 
and the state; that the doctrine was developed 
to strength and support religion in so far as 
it was not under the control of the churches. 
This means, of course, that if religion is to 
be taught in a state university it must be 
taught like any other subject. The state uni- 
versity operates within a certain necessary 
framework, and the teaching of religion must 
fit into this framework. Just as any organiza- 
tion has to have a set of rules by which it 
operates, so, too, the University has its own 
set of rules. I shall mention three such 
postulates which apply directly to the prob- 
lem of teaching religion in a state university. 


I 


First, the state university ought to be an 
open forum for the presentation of all points 
of view. That is to say, the university should 
not be committed to any one particular creed, 
whether it be in the field of politics, eco- 
nomics, religion, or whatever the area. I 
believe that a state university should not be 
labelled Christian in the sense of adlying it- 
self with any one set of beliefs anymore than 
the political science department should be 
labelled communistic or the economics de- 
partment should be labeled Marxist. The 
teacher of religion should be willing to ex- 
pose his class to the various points of view 
held by the different religious faiths. Of 
course, the time element will prevent the 
presentation of every conceivable point of 
view, but this is true of any subject. 

Secondly, the state university should be a 
place for free and full inquiry. No subject 
should be considered too sacred to be ex- 
cluded from complete and unimpeded ex- 
amination. This should be just as true in 
the field of religion as in any other field. 
The teacher of religion should not slur over 
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controversial issues or avoid the areas which 
he feels may not stand the gaff of full in- 
quiry. The subject-matter of religion must 
not have special privileges which are not ac- 
corded to other subjects. Thirdly, the state 
university should be a center for independent 
thinking on the part of the students. The 
courses and examinations in religion should 
be geared so that the students do not have to 
agree with the viewpoint of the instructor in 
order to get a good grade. The teacher should 
present the material in the “open forum — 
free inquiry” approach, and then permit the 
students to draw their own conclusions. It is 
expected, of course, that teacher as well as 
students will try to understand and even 
learn from the insights of others while at the 
same time remaining committed to their 
own convictions. Openmindedness does not 
mean emptymindedness; it means a willing- 
mess to modify or even change one’s ideas if 
one deems such a change necessary. 


I believe that these three basic postulates 
ought to be recognized and respected by 
every responsible member of the state uni- 
versity community. This is the university 
tradition. To a certain extent it is also the 
tradition of church-related colleges which 
claim to follow the liberal pattern, but in the 
_ latter there is also an explicit religious under- 
girding that is not to be found in the state 
university. I believe chat teachers of religion 
in state-supported institutions of higher 
learning ought to be willing to play the game 
according to the rules. This means that there 
will be no sectarian teaching of religion as a 
substitute for free, full, and independent in- 
quiry. But this does not mean that religion 
should not be taught like any other subject. 
And there has been enough experience in the 
past three decades to indicate that religion 
can be taught in this “non-sectarian” manner. 
It must be remembered that the primary rea- 
son for teaching religion in state-supported 
institutions should be an educational and not 
a religious one. Since the subject-matter of 
religion cannot be fairly ignored, the student 
has a right to prepare himself in the content 
of religion as much as in the area of mathe- 
matics or chemistry. It is part of a well- 
rounded education, and that is why it is edu- 
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cationally indefensible not to offer students 
the opportunity to take courses in religion. 


II 


There are two ways in which this “objec- 
tive” teaching of religion can and should be 
done. First, the subject-matter of religion 
should be presented as it arises inevitably out 
of the study of other subjects. How can one 
ignore the many ways in which religion has 
contributed to history, literature, the arts, and 
the like? To ignore these contributions 
would be to eliminate an important segment 
of our cultural heritage. The contributions 
are there; they must be taken into account. 
They will be taken into account — either by 
teachers who depreciate these contributions 
or else by teachers who are sympathetic in 
their interpretation. Secondly, religion 
needs to be taught objectively as its own 
separate subject matter. This, it seems to 
me, is the most compelling reason for hav- 
ing a department of religion in a state uni- 
versity. Those colleges which do not offer 
courses in religion are simply not giving the 
students a liberal education. Such a depart- 
ment should be prepared at the very least to 
offer courses in such areas as the sacred scrip- 
tures of the world, church history and doc- 
rine, living world religions, religions in 
America, the philosophy of religion, and 
even the psychology of religion. In such 
courses students can become sensitive to the 
indispensable role that religion has played 
and is playing in molding human history. 


Ill 


This, then, should be the general pattern 
for teaching courses in religion in a state 
university. I can anticipate two serious ob- 
jections that would be raised against such a 
method of teaching. The first one is the 
so-called “illusion of objectivity.” How can I, 
a convinced Christian, presene fairly the 
Hindu doctrine of reincarnation? How can 
I, a Protestant, interpret adequately the Prot- 
estant Reformation? Would not I as a 
teacher with my own beliefs betray the very 
objectivity that I hold as a norm? This is a 
legitimate objection. I prefer to tackle the 
problem by thinking of a running scale. On 
the one hand, it is possible for a teacher to 
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be close to 100% set in his convictions, so 
that he can never present another point of 
view without pointing out its inferiority to 
his own. On the other hand, it is also possi- 
ble for a teacher to be so empty-minded as to 
say that all points of view are equally valid 
and that there ought to be no such thing as a 
“convincing commitment.” I like to think of 
the teacher of religion in a state university 
as one who comes somewhere in the middle 
between these two extremes. He has his 
convictions, but he tries to be as fair-minded 
as possible in presenting the convictions of 
others that differ from his own. He will 
admit that he cannot fully present a point 
of view other than his own, but he will try 
his best to do so. 


The subject-matter of religion is no differ- 
ent in this respect from any other subject. 
How does a convinced capitalist in the field 
of economics adequately present the claims of 
socialism? How does a devout New Dealer 
in the political science field portray the right- 
wing Republican platform? I believe that 


all responsible members of the university 
community should recognize their obliga- 


tion to teach in the tradition of the Univer- 
sity. There is another way of tackling chis 
subject. I, myself, have tried to bring in 
qualified guest speakers from religious back- 
grounds other than my own when I come to 
a particularly controversial matter. When 
we discussed the Protestant Reformation in 
our Church History class, I called in a Catho- 
lic priest to give the Catholic interpretation. 
What intrigued me was that his interpreta- 
tion and my own interpretation were in all 
essentials the same! One of our most popu- 
lar courses is “Religions in America” to 
which I invite representatives of the various 
faiths to speak. The various faiths repre- 
sented include Roman Catholic, Protestant 
(in various forms), Jewish, Mormon, Chris- 
tian Science, Theosophy, and Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses. I do not invite these speakers in order 
to placate the various groups. Rather, I feel 
that this is a legitimate way to meet the criti- 
cism that the “illusion of objectivity” pre- 
sents. I am quite impressed by the fair 
manner in which these speakers present their 
material. The net result is to create a better 
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understanding and appreciation of these 
faiths in the minds of the students. 


Another serious objection that is often 
raised against this method of teaching reli- 
gion is the lack of commitment that it seems 
to encourage. If the teacher deliberately 
neglects to take a strong stand on the ultimate 
issues, his students will be encouraged to 
do the same. They might feel that one re- 
ligion is as good as another, that all of them 
have a “common core,” and that, therefore, 
they need not become too concerned about 
defending their own “brand” of religion. 
This, too, is a legitimate objection. There 
is, it must be admitted, a certain advantage 
in teaching in a sectarian college where one 
may make his viewpoint known openly. It 
is easier and certainly perhaps more efficient. 
However, I realize that in a university com- 
munity I must submit to the rules of the 
game of what constitutes a university. This 
objection can best be met by noting a dual 
meaning to the term religion. On the one 
hand, religion is an abstract term referring 
to many specific religions, each with its own 
particular history and tradition. According 
to this conception there are a plurality of re- 
ligious concepts and behaviors, all of which 
can be taught as can any sociological phe- 
nomena. This is the meaning of religion 
with which a teacher of religion as a teacher 
im the classroom is primarily concerned. He 
seeks to teach the subject matter of religion 
like any other discipline. He is concerned 
with as accurate a description of the facts 
in a given field as is humanly possible. On 
the other hand, religion is not to be identi- 
fied with a subject matter but with a spirit, 
a qualitative attitude toward the whole of 
life that we call a person’s faith. It is ac- 
cording to this conception of religion that 
we say that “religion is caught, not taught.” 
I believe that the teacher of religion as a 
teacher in the classroom should not be pri- 
marily concerned with this meaning of re- 
ligion. He should not use his classroom as 
a sounding-board for the propagation of his 
faith. However, as a person he cannot sepa- 
rate the dual meaning of religion, and, there- 
fore, as a counselor in the privacy of his office 
he should by all means express fully his own 
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heartfelt convictions. Of course, there are 
times in the classroom when it is his privilege 
and his duty to make known his convictions, 
but always it should be done in an at- 
mosphere of tolerance and genuine respect. 
In general, in the classroom he should be con- 
cerned primarily with the impartation of facts 
while in the depths of a counseling relation- 
ship he should by all means reveal his com- 
mitments. I must admit that as a teacher 
in the classroom I am much more concerned 
with making a Catholic student into a better 
Catholic than I am in converting him to 
some forms of Protestantism. In the same 
manner I do not hesitate in a counseling 
situation to send a Catholic student to a 
qualified Catholic priest if I deem it to be 
advisable. This, I believe, is fulfilling the 
spirit of the university tradition. 


IV 


I believe that students in a state university 
should have the opportunity to study the 
various facets of the subject matter of religion 
in a free, full, and independent manner. And 
I am finding that students from all religious 
faiths and those of no religious faith are 
reacting enthusiastically to this method. 
Moreover, the feeling among the various 
religious leaders is one of healthy respect and 
genuine goodwill. Religion is a fascinating 
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subject and by its very nature attracts a fair 
cross-section of the student population. It 
is high time that the proponents of the vari- 
ous religious faiths recognize a serious need 
for presenting their teachings in a way that 
will be deserving of the admiration of the 
university community. There are forces on 
the campuses today that ignore questions of 
value as unimportant; that regard religion as 
an opiate for the masses. We must stand 
together in believing that man is made in 
the image of a Higher Power; that “man does 
not live by bread alone.” 

If we are ever to reach the men of secular 
faiths, we must meet them on common 
ground with a sincere and tolerant attitude 
of mind. Then we can give our best and 
they can give theirs. Otherwise, we may not 
only find the door closed to the making of a 
significant influence among them, but may 
also find ourselves surrounded by these very 
forces which are intent on destroying that 
which we cherish. We must not let these 
students in the state universities go by default. 
It seems to me that if we “do unto others 
that which we would want them to do unto 
us,” we may become less propagandists and 
more the seekers of those values which strike 
deep in the spirits of men. 
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UNDERSTAND commitment to be a 

relationship of mutual trust — a rela- 
tionship that begins with an act of self-giving 
and is continued by decisions and actions that 
express its character. 

A common example of what I believe com- 
mitment to be is found in marriage where 
each partner gives himself wholly to the 
other with the faith that through the relation- 
ship each will be called into fuller being. 

This kind of voluntary self surrender is not 
easy for us to make, and does not occur as 
commonly as we may assume. When we give 
ourselves it is apt to be with reservations; and 
these reservations or withholdings of commit- 
ment impair the very relationships which are 
necessary for life. Trust is not a character- 
istic attitude of our times. We are afraid 
to love, even afraid to accept love. And yet 
we know that the answer to personal vulner- 
ability and insecurity is in the relationship of 
love that calls for self-commitment. 

Our failures to give our trust or make com- 
mitment are seen in the prevalence of anxiety 
in our time. Our real anxiety stems not from 
our relationship to the world of nature but 
from our relationship to the world of persons. 
In the exploration and harnessing of nature 
we have been outstandingly successful. But we 
have not been so successful in the world of 
personal relations. Our knowledge and 
power frightens us because we realize we 
can’t trust ourselves and others in the use of 
it. There can be no security without trust 
and without security one dares not trust. Love 
can only be found through self-surrender but 
self-surrender is only possible where there is 
love. This is our predicament. The mean- 
ing of my life can only be found in my rela- 
tions with others. But I do not trust my 
relationship with others. The answer to our 
predicament would be a faith that would help 
us make a commitment that we're afraid to 
make. 


I 


The Theological Roots of Need 
of Commitment 


The necessity for commitment I have stated. 
But why should it be necessary? Why can 
I plumb the mystery of life only in relation to 
others and not by self-realization through the 
development of individuality. As Martin 
Buber has taught us, “Individuality makes its 
appearance by being differentiated from 
other individualities, but a person makes his 
appearance in relation to other persons.” 

Entering into relations with other persons 
is precisely what I mean by commitment. My 
question is, “Why is this necessary?” 

The religious man understands the mean- 
ing of relationship in the light of his belief 
about God and His purpose in creation. “In 
the beginning is relation.” By this I mean 
that God created persons and things to stand 
in a meaningful relation to each other and 
to Him. He.created persons to be loved 
and things to be used. That is to say, He 
created persons for relationship with Him 
and with one another. And He created the 
world of things to serve a sacramental pur- 
pose, namely, to be the instrument of ful- 
filling relationships between man and man, 
and man and God. He calls us into being 
and our life is dependent upon our response 
to His call. But there is a good deal of con- 
fusion and unreality in our understanding of 
the nature of God’s call. Quite naturally, 
therefore, there is a great deal of confusion 
and unreality in our understanding of the 
nature and realm of our response to Him. 

Here we are obviously talking about the 
religious life. You know as well as I do 
that, all too often, the religious response has 
led men to deny life; to withdraw from the 
claims and needs of men; and by the arro- 


1Martin Buber, 1 and Thou, T & T Clark, Edin- 
burgh, p. 62. 
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gance of dogma hide from the sight of others 
the face of God. We are always having to 
be brought back to “true religion.” Some of 
our greatest teachers today point out that 
Christ came to save men from religion.?, And 
certainly it is true, if we follow the heart of 
our Biblical revelation, that God’s call comes 
to us through personal encounter and He 
speaks to men through individuals and whole 
peoples. In the words of Dr. Farmer, “God's 
personal approach to men and women is al- 
ways through other persons or generally 
through history which is the sphere of per- 
sons in realtionship . . . the sphere where 
decisions have to be taken and choices made 
in relation with other wills.”* Biblical his- 
tory is the story of God's action through men, 
first in the Old and then in the New Testa- 
ment, 

The turning point of history is in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth, who was called 
Immanuel, meaning, “God with us.” That is, 
God with us in person-to-person encounter 
in order that we may be reconciled and re- 
united with one another in Him. In Jesus 
the Christ we see the Word as the “lived Life” 
which addresses us personally and calls us 
personally into being. This gives us a clear 
understanding of the nature and the realm 
of the call of God. The call is personal — it 
comes to us through The Person and persons. 
This is the call to commitment. 

Since this is the nature of God's call, then 
our response must be of the same nature. 
Since the personal is the realm of His activity, 
we must pay attention to the personal if we 
would hear His voice. And if I would re- 
spond to Him, I must respond personally in 
personal relations in order that the response 
of commitment may be made. 

Now, more concretely, what does this 
mean? It means that certain changes must 
take place in our thought about each other. 
No longer can I think of you as my object — 
someone whom I may direct and use and 
experience. No longer can I think of myself 


*Paul Tillich, The Shaking of the Foundations, 
Charles Scribners Sons, pp. 93-103. 


"Herbert H. Farmer, The Servant of the Word, 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1942. p. 56. 
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as self-sufficient and independent. Nor am 
I your object of ambition or desire. Rather, 
you are a part of my being and I am a part 
of your being. More important, however, 
every word that you utter, everything that 
you do, and all that you are, I now recognize 
as an expressive sign of the Living Word 
which through you is calling to me. Like- 
wise I must think of myself as the instrument 
of this same Word, which, through me, seeks 
you. Modern psychology has taught us to 
recognize that everything that happens has 
meaning. But what psychology does not 
recognize and what we should accept is that 
the meaning of everything points, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the ultimate meaning. 
The result is that we do not look for a reli- 
gious experience off there somewhere un- 
related to life but rather that every day life 
has religious meaning. One seeks God not 
by closing oneself to life in order that we 
might find Him, but by opening oneself to 
life in order that He may appear and speak 
to us. 


Before Christ men had built walls of re- 
ligion within which they sought to confine 
God. In Christ God broke out of bonds 
of religion into the world and life. But men 
still try to build again the walls of religion. 
A captured God is safer and more comforta- 
ble than God “on the loose.” In this way 
we seek to avoid the necessity of commit- 
ment. But we live in the age of the Holy 
Spirit Who bursts again and again the cages 
which fearful “religious” men build for Him. 

You remember that, in the parables of the 
Last Judgment, there were those who wond- 
ered when they had ministered to the Son of 
Man, asking, “When did we see Thee sick 
or in prison and visit Thee?” Then He said 
to them, “Truly as you did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 


This responsiblity for life, for persons, for 
their life and needs is love. This responsi- 
bility of love is true religion. This religion 
re-unites men and does not divide and alien- 
ate them. True love is not concerned whether 
people are right or wrong, good or bad, wise 
or foolish, black or white, Roman Catholic 
or Episcopalians or Baptists or Methodists. 
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True love is concerned only that they should 
be loved and be possessed by love. This is 
the love of God that comes to us through 
the events and persons of our lives, and calls 
forth our love as a part of His love to condi- 
tion the events and to speak to the persons 
of our lives. 


This is the true Christian evangelism, the 
true Christian invitation to commitment. In- 
stead, so much evangelism is aimed at con- 
verting people to a point of view, to a mo- 
rality, to an institution, or to a set of ideas 
or propositions. Success in such enterprise 
is really failure because the object of this 
kind of evangelism is limited and partial and, 
therefore, idolatrous. The reason for the 
nature of God’s redeeming action, namely, 
incarnation in a person, was that He might 
make His appeal through persons and not 
through dogma or any set of propositions, 
or through law or ethics, or through pro- 
grams. He makes His appeal through Christ, 
and, in making us members of His Body, 
makes His appeal through us. He calls us by 
His love through one another and'we respond 
to Him through one another in love. 


Love cannot be initiated or possessed by 
an individual. Love can only be found 
between man and man — between man and 
God. Without this berweenness, without this 
relationship, love is impossible. We were 
given the new relationship in Christ by God 
in order that we might have a betweenness, 
a relationship in which we might find love 
— a love that would fergive and possess us. 
If we would preach the Gospel, if we would 
teach the Gospel, if we would convert people 
to the Gospel, our methods must be con- 
sistent with the methods of God. If He wills 
to meet us in relationship, we must expect 
to meet Him in relationship. If His Word 
was Incarnate, the words which we would 
use must also be incarnate. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that the verbal and propositional 
must find its meaning in the context of the 
language of relationship. If our words are 
uttered outside of this context, then they will 
be only sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
The institutions, propositions, programs and 

ethical life of the Christian Church may be 
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the servants of the Living Word, of the lived 
relation, but they cannot be, as they inevitably 
tend to become, substitutes of the Word 
without being instruments of destruction 
rather than of redemption. They will pro- 
duce not commitment but exploitation. 


The theological root of commitment, then, 
can be summarized by the following: The 
story of God’s saving work in Christ can be 
told, as indeed it must be told, by every means 
of communication available to us. But faith 
in the story, trust in the love that forgives and 
sets men free, must be awakened in them 
through relationship with someone living out 
of the power of that love. I cannot teach the 
skeptic to have faith but I can so live in rela- 
tion to him and the events of our common 
life that the responses of trust will begin to 
be aroused in him. And, as he learns to trust, 
he becomes a beneficiary and an instrument 
of God’s love. In this way do we find our 
roles in the recreating dialogue between one 
another in God and God in one another. 
This is the source and the beginning of com- 
mitment. 


II 


The Theological Structures for 
the Life of Commitment 


1, 


First, there is the church. From what I 
have said thus far, I have to conclude that the 
personal meaning and action of Christianity 
can find expression only in community. This 
is what we should mean by the Church. The 
true Church is the new community of the 
people of God. How tragic it is when it 
ceases to be a community of responsible love 
and becomes an institution. The Church 
becomes an institution when it becomes its 
own end, seeks its own success — and meas- 
ures success by the numbers of men it has 
stacked in competitive communicant piles, 
when it discourages freedom and creativity 
which are responses to the Spirit and en- 
courages conformity which are responses to 
self-worshipping and, therefore, defensive in- 
stitutions. When the Churches are cor- 
rupted by self-concern the possibilities of 
commitment are greater in the secular world. 
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History reveals how often God has had to 
by-pass those who profess to be His people 
and raise up another community through 
whom He can make His appeal. The tragedy 
of the Church which has become only institu- 
tional is most eloquently represented in the 
incident of a man who came to me and 
asked, “Where can I find love? Where can 
I go and be sure that I can find the love that 
God has given to us in Christ?” And when 
I gave him the only answer that was given to 
me, namely, “Go to the Church; to the people 
of God,” he replied with a sigh of despair, 
“I've been there.” Love can only exist be- 
tween persons, dwelling in a community 
born of love. 

The purpose of the church is not to serve 
itself but to be the redeeming community. 
The community exists in order that those 
who do not know Christ may find Him 
through relationship with His own people. 
It is the personal community that exists to 
give expression to the revelation of the 
meaning of the personal and of love. 

The Church is necessary to salvation be- 


cause God's revelation is of Himself as a per- 


son, that is to say, of His love. Conse- 
quently, a man can receive that revelation 
only by entering into fellowship, since love 
exists only berween person and person. In 
our coming together God comes to us. This 
is according to the promise that “When two 
or three are gathered in my name there am I 
in the midst of them.” Thus the Church is 
the basic structure given us by God for a life 
of commitment. I believe this with all my 
heart and yet, honestly but sadly, I must con- 
fess that life in the Church makes it hard 
to hold onto that faith. 

: 2. 

A second part of the structure for commit- 
ment is the sacramental. Earlier 1 spoke of 
our two-fold relationship — one to the world 
of persons and the other to the world of 
things. We have equal difficulty with both. 

On the one hand, we use persons. But we 

are meant to love them. This does not mean 
that it is wrong for us to be dependent on 
one another's functions. Our use of one 
another is to be carried on in the context of 
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our regard for one another as persons, so that, 
as Martin Buber brings out so clearly, we 
may move back and forth between “I-Thou” 
encounters and “I-It” responsibilities. In 
other words, if we basically love each other, 
our use of each other will not destroy the rev- 
erence for the person and the possibility of 
new meetings in love. 

We show our lostness by not only using per- 
sons instead of loving them but by loving 
things which were meant to be used. This does 
not mean, as many suppose, that things are 
for exploitation. Things and persons are 
bound together in relationships determined 
both by God’s act of creation and His act of 
Redemption. Following Creation God said in 
regard to persons, “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul, and with all your might . . . and 
your neighbor as yourself.” (Deut. 6:4, Lev. 
19.18). And in regard to things it is said, 
“So God created man... male and female. . . 
and .. blessed them, and God said to them 
.. have dominion over . . every living thing.” 
(Gen. 1:27, 28). This means that we were 
given responsibility for the world of things. 

In the act of redemption things also play 
a part. Our Lord on the night before He was 
betrayed took bread and wine when He had 
given thanks said, “This is my body and 
blood and bade us to eat and drink and be 
restored to unity with Him and one another 
in the Holy Communion. Here certain 
things, bread and wine along with the water 
of baptism, were made to be outward and 
visible signs of a new relationship. And so 
likewise all things, by this example, are meant 
to be signs and instruments of personal trust, 
love and communion. In Christ all things are 
made new and re-united. “If anyone is in 
Christ, he is a new creation.” (2 Cor. 5:17). 
A new creation with a restoration of the 
creative relation between men and men and 
men and things. 

Baptism is the sacrament of initiation or 
rebirth into the restored relationship of which 
the Church as the people of God is called 
to be the present-day embodiment. Baptism 
is, therefore, the sacrament of the call to and 
the beginning of a life of commitment. But 
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remember that Baptism is not a. Baptism of 
the individual but Baptism of the individual 
into a community in which the individual, in 
response to the people’s faith, will emerge as 
a loved and loving person. Thus the effec- 
tiveness of Baptism depends upon the re- 
sponse of the people of God. And this exer- 
cise of “responsibility” is the expression of 
love. 

Holy Communion is the Sacrament of re- 
newal of the relationship initiated in Baptism. 
Holy Communion is also a sacrament of the 
promise of the ultimate fulfilment and con- 
summation of the relationship. Baptism is 
the evangelistic sacrament and Holy Com- 
munion is the nurturing sacrament. 


What does this mean? It means that the 
water of Baptism stands as a symbol of the 
fact that all basic matter which men have or 
may discover such as fire, air, water, earth, or 
any of their elements, is given to them and 
can be an instrument either of destruction or 
of recreation depending upon whether there 
is a personal community that accepts them as 
resources. The water of Baptism and the 
possession and discovery of the basic ele- 
ments, such as atomic energy, are meant to 
be reminders of our need of a trusting com- 
munity and a life of commitment. Even our 
wrestling with the problems which our new 
discoveries present could be a means of grace 
through which men would be continually re- 
born into ever more renewing community. 


Because the bread and wine of Holy Com- 
munion are manufactured things, in the sense 
that man has to do somehing to their basic 
elements to make them what they are, they 
may stand for everything that we make and 
for our whole economic enterprise. There- 
fore, since our Lord used bread and wine to 
be the external signs of His love and life, it 
is implicit in His act that all manufactured 
things should be expressive instruments of 
love and life. In this way the Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion speaks to the way in 
which persons possess and use the things that 
men make. The lovely furnishings of the 
home, for instance, should contribute to the 
quality of the family life and be sacraments 
of the relationship. Instead, our property 
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concerns are a common cause of conflict be- .. .™ 


tween persons. According to this sacra- ° 
mental principle, then, such results of man’s 
creativity as supersonic flight and modern | 
means of communication should be outward 
and visible signs and effective instruments of. 
the achievement of community in which men ° 
may become persons in relation. 

In the structure for commitment, sacra- 
ments, therefore, indicate what the relation of 
persons and things is meant to be, — a mu- 
tually creative relation rooted in the love of 
God. 


3. 


A third part of the structure for a life of 
commitment is the ministry. I refer to the 
ministry of the Church which has two parts: 
(1) The Ministry of Laity, or, more scrip- 
turally, the “priesthood of all believers,” 
which in neither Catholicism nor Protestant- 
ism has ever found itself; and (2) The Of- 
ficial Ministry of the Ordained Clergy which 
all too often has been assumed by both 
clergy and laity to be the real ministry of the 
Church. 


Without apology or qualification I affirm 
that, as long as the work of the ministry is 
confined to what the clergy can do, the min- 
istry of the Church will be a weak thing and 
unequal to its tasks. 

Some, however, may ask, “We believe in 
the ministry of the laity, but what can the laity 
do? It looks to us as if the work of the 
clergy has a good deal more reality to it than 
anything that the laity can do.” This ques- 
tion, it seems to me, reveals a poverty of un- 
derstanding with regard to the deeper nature 
of the ministry. It shows that we think the 
ministry consists of certain ecclesiastical acts, 
or the performance of religious ceremonies. 
It ignores what I have been writing about. 
Apart from a redeeming relationship, reli- 
gion and all its activities can be sinful. We 
read this everywhere in the Scriptures. From 
Amos, “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I 
take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Even though you offer me your burnt offer- 
ings and cereal offerings, I will not accept 
them. And the peace-offerings of your fatted 
beasts I will not look upon.” (Amos 5:21). 
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And from Micah, “With what shall I come 
before the Lord? Shall I come before Him 
with burnt-offerings? Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, with ten- 
thousands of rivers of oils? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgressions; the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul? He has 
showed you, O Man, what is good and what 
does the Lord require of you but to do justice 
and to love kindness and to walk humbly 
with your God. (Micah 6.68). 


Apart from the living encounter between 
man and God, the dialogue berween God and 
man, it is hard to make much sense out of 
either the ministry of the laity or the min- 
istry of the clergy. The saving ministry of 
Christ is not meant to be carried on within 
the confines of the Church as an organization. 
When it is so conceived, the work of the 
ministry does not make strong appeal to men 
and women of conscience and vision. Many 
laymen are not attracted to the ministry 
which consists of ushering on Sunday morn- 
ing, or serving on committees, or raising 
money for the ecclesiastical organization, or 
doing any of the things that laymen are 
given to do when they offer themselves in 
the service of the Church. I know that 
young men who might have been interested 
in the official ministry of the Church are 
repelled by the prospect of a life given to 
the holding of services for this or that ecclesi- 
astical organization, or preaching to people 
whom they feel have confused God with a 
particular cult, or for being the administra- 
tor of a sectarian group which seems to have 
nothing of any great importance to say to 
the world. I do not suggest that they are 
right in their interpretation of the work of 
the ministry but at least we can admit that 
this is the impression that some ministries 
make upon young men. 

The only corrective of this misimpression 
is to get the work of the ministry into its 
focus of redemption: God has chosen a 
people through whom He may make His 
claim; that the Divine love expresses itself 
through man living and working together as 
the community of God set in the midst of 
the broken lives of men; that. worship re- 
veals the meaning of daily events and pro- 
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vides guidance for historical decisions; and 
that the real ministry, the ministry of rec- 
onciliation, is carried on on the frontiers 
where men live, work, love and play. Every 
man, whether he be ordained or not is God's 
person living in relation to persons. Ac- 
cording to this understanding, the official 
minister is not the pastor or teacher but the 
pastor of the pastors, the teacher of the teach- 
ers. He is the minister's minister. 

For example, parents are more realistically 
the Church’s pastors and teachers to the chil- 
dren than the official minister is. The busi- 
nessman who is a Christian meets men whom 
the official minister would never meet and 
if the man in his office does not have a real 
ministry the Church’s ministry is helpless in- 
deed. But the ordained minister has the re- 
sponsibility — and the exercise of that re- 
sponsibility is his act of love in God’s Name 
to train the parent, businessman, and others 
in the content and methods of his part of the 
Church's ministry. 

Every person, parent, businessman, or who- 
ever, who dwells in a community of love 
emanates an influence which creates a new 
atmosphere and makes possible new event. 
J. H. Oldham writes: “The Christian in pub- 
lic life is animated by the conviction that 
the essential meaning of life is found in the 
relations of men to one another . . . Out of 
this grows the habitual disposition to treat 
other persons in all his dealings with them as 
persons.”* He quotes Martin Buber at this 
point: The activities of Man's life — of com- 
merce, economics, education, politics “Share 
in life as long as they share in the spirit. If 
they abjure the Spirit, they abjure life . . . 
structures of men’s communal life draw their 
living quality from the riches of the power 
to enter into relation, which penetrates their 
various parts, and obtains their bodily form 
from the binding up of this power in the 
Spirit." The leader of a technical enterprise 
responds to the Spirit when he is aware of 
his business as an “association of persons with 
faces, names and biographies.” 


‘J. H. Oldham, Léfe is Commitment, Harper and 
Brothers, p. 109. 

*Martin Buber, I and Thou, T & T Clark, Edin- 
burgh, p. 49. 
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This concept of the ministry requires that 
theological seminaries will have to change 
their orientation and methods and prepare 
men to be, not the whole ministry, but train- 
ers of the Church’s ministry. In this way 
the clergy will be able to be the leaders of 
the Church’s ministry and the ministry of the 
laity will be restored to the Church. This 
might end the distinction between clergy and 
laity which began in the middle ages and 
which has enfeebled the Church since that 
time.® 

The call is for all of us who have received 
the gifts of Jove to give them freely. When 
we take our place in the fellowship of God's 
people it is an act of commitment. But 
we take our place there not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. And this is the full act 
of commitment — to give ourselves in love 
and service to others. 


Ill 


I come lastly to some theological insights 
that will help us prepare people for this 
ministry. I shall use the teaching function 
as an illustration. Out of our understanding 
of the nature of God’s call and of our re- 
sponse, and out of our understanding of the 
Church’s ministry a concept of education be- 
gins to emerge. 

A goal of education consistent with what 
I have been talking about is: The awakening 
in men of the need of and capacity for com- 
munity and communion. This would be 
education for commitment. 


Since God's revelation of Himself is per- 
sonal and is given in personal encounter 
through Christ and His Church, then Chris- 
tian education is personal.” In this kind of 
education the teacher as a person is impor- 
tant as is also his relationship with his pupils. 
Our Lord, known as one of history’s greatest 
teachers, is our pattern here. 

The teacher's first responsibility, his act 
of love, is to be open to the pupil as learner. 
He asks the question, “Who are you?,” in 
such a way and so persistently that he in- 


°T. Ralph Morton, The Household of Faith, lona 
Community, pp. 41-51. 

™Reuel L. Howe, Man’s Need and God's Action, 
Seabury Press, 1955, p. 114 ff. 
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creases his openness to the pupil and, there- 
fore, his understanding of him as a person. 
The teacher is alert to the meanings his pupil 
brings to the relationship and to the mean- 
inglessness that imprisons him. The true 
teacher listens to the questions asked and 
helps the learner to ask better and deeper 
questions, thus drawing him nearer and 
nearer to the deeper answers. He listens to 
his pupil, too, because he knows that he may 
learn from him. He is prepared as teacher 
to become learner because the pupil has be- 
come teacher. The Holy Spirit speaks 
throuch both and the wise and humble 
teacher is one who expects and is obedient 
to this. 

In relation to such a teacher the pupil's 
trust is awakened® and his being is opened 
to the power of the Eternal Thou speaking 
through the I-Thou of the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship. So is trust awakened. Trust in a 
teacher is wonderful. Because this human 
being, this understanding one, exists, mean- 
inglessness, no matter how overwhelming it 
may seem, cannot be the real truth. One is 
led to trust that light will be found in the 
darkness and that the Great Love will appear 
out of the chaos of alienation and hostility. 


This means that the teacher must really 
be present to the learner and because he is 
really present the student is given courage to 
surrender himself to the communion that real 
learning always is. This is a part of the Fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit. 

The great teacher always teaches from a 
consciousness of the presence of the pupil 
and in relation to him experiences two things 
together. First, that he is limited by the 
other, and secondly, that he receives grace by 
being bound to the other. He is limited by 
the other owing to the fact that the pupil is 
a person. The teacher cannot force the 
pupil to meet him, or to understand, or to act. 
The teacher can only go out to the pupil, 
speak and act the Word of life, and offer the 
relationship of learning. The pupil may re- 
spond by either withholding himself or giv- 
ing himself. And he who would be a Chris- 


*Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, Rout- 
ledge Kegin Paul, 1947, Essay: “Education,” p. 83. 
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tian teacher, a teacher serving the purposes of 
redemption, must be prepared to offer and to 
give, and have the offer repudiated. The 
life of commitment that I am talking about is 
not an inevitable success story. A redemp- 
tive relationship is one in which one is chosen 
and chooses and also one in which one 
chooses and is not chosen. A redemptive re- 
lationship is one in which action and suffer- 
ing are never far from each other. But we 
know that, if there is no offering there can 
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be no relationship and, therefore, no redemp- 
tion. 

And so we assume our responsibility for 
the life of others, which is our act of commit- 
ment with a prayer that He who called us to 
speak for Him the Word of life will move 
the person whom we have addressed to re- 
spond with the Word of life. In that meet- 
ing, I believe there is established the com- 
munity which in confidence we may call “the 
kingdom of God.” 
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is SEEMS quite likely that there are cer- 
tain understandings that both writer and 
reader hold in common as we consider this 
topic. We are thinking of the giving over 
to some one other than ourselves the care 
and the use of something that is of value. 
In our usage the commitment is done with 
the purpose of making more signifcant and 
useful the thing of value which is given. 
Indeed, in our understanding there may be 
the idea that in Christian commitment there 
is a giving over under such conditions as to 
provide the highest fulfilment of that which 
is given. We may say that by commitment 
(as here used) we shall understand the giv- 
ing over by the self to someone other than 
the self (Jesus Christ or his church) of 
something which is of value in order that 
what is of value may find its complete ful- 
filment and use. 

In the scripture the use of the term which 
would come nearest to the way in which 
we are here understanding it is in 2 Timo- 
thy 1:12 “... for I know him whom I have 
believed, and I am persuaded that he is able 
to guard that which I have committed unto 
him against that day.” The RSV uses en- 
trusted instead of committed and turns the 
phrase around to read, “. . . I am sure that 
he-is able to guard until that Day what has 
been entrusted to me.” 

When we begin to look at the various 
connotations of commitment, as the term is 
used in our churches, at first the picture 
seems more complicated but then becomes 
clearer. Churches have commitment day as 
a day at the conclusion of a course in prepa- 
ration for church membership when stu- 
dents decide whether they will now become 
members of the church. Some churches 


*Presented originally as a paper before the 
meeting of the Directors Advisory Section of the 
Division of Christian Education, N.C.C.C. in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio on Feb. 13, 1956. 


have commitment day when the teache:s of 
the church school are installed and take on 
their responsibilities. There are commit- 
ment days when the members of a congre- 
gation bring in their pledges of financial 
support. There are commitment expe- 
riences in church youth camps when youth 
make vocational choices in terms of their 
understanding of the will of God for them. 
There are commitment experiences in some 
congregations in which members pledge 
themselves to the giving of a stated amount 
of time each week in the service of Christ 
through the church. And then there are 
those commitment experiences which repre- 
sent a rather complete reorganization of the 
life of the person and which have often 
been spoken of as conversion. 


If one looks beyond the seeming differ- 
ences in these various experiences of com- 
mitment one finds certain common ele- 
ments. (1) There is giving of the self or 
something that symbolizes the self such as 
time, money, future vocation. (2) This 
giving is voluntary by the self. (3) The 
giving is for the more significant use of the 
self. (4) The giving is seen as being to 
God. 


This article is concerned with all forms of 
Christian commitment from the standpoint 
of the psychologist. We shall look first at 
what insight comes to us from the litera- 
ture on the psychology of religion. We 
shall then analyze briefly and somewhat 
superficially a small cross section of con- 
temporary experience of Christian commit- 
ment. We shall attempt to relate our un- 
derstanding of what is seen in commitment 
to contemporary dynamic personality theory. 
Whatever we find, if it be honestly reported 
and its interpretation open for criticism, 
must be of significance to those of us en- 
gaged in religious education. 
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Data from the Psychology of Religion 


Commitment is seldom to be found as 
such in the books on the psychology of re- 
ligion. And yet one must say that in terms 
of “conversion,” “God-reality experience,” 
or “religious awakening” there has been a 
considerable amount of study in the past. 
Because these are the aspects of commit- 
ment that have been studied in the past, it 
is these which we shall examine briefly here 
for what insight they throw on our problem. 

The earliest discussion of the psychology 
of conversion within the period of modern 
psychology is to be found in the work of 
William James in his Gifford Lectures 
which he delivered in Edinburgh in 1901- 
1902.! He begins his lecture on Conversion 
with these words: 


“To be converted, to be regenerated, to 
receive grace, to experience religion, to gain 
an assurance, are so many phrases which de- 
note the process, gradual or sudden, by which 
a self hitherto divided, becomes consciously 
right, superior, and happy, in consequence of 
its firmer hold upon religious realities. This at 
least is what conversion signifies in general 
terms, whether or not we believe that a direct 
divine operation is needed to bring such a 
moral change about.” 


A little later James says, “To say that a man 
is ‘converted’ means, in these terms, that 
religious ideas, previously peripheral in his 
consciousness, now take a central place, and 
that religious aims form the habitual centre 
of his energy.”* This point of James, al- 
though not stated in terms of contemporary 
thought, will be an idea worth returning to. 
We should not take more time with James 
except to indicate that he cites at length 
from the experience of conversion of eight 
persons who had experiences of a radical 
kind. The case with which he began his 
lecture scarcely looks like conversion and 
one might question whether it belongs with 
his other material. The total effect of the 
work of James is to open up for psychologi- 
cal study experiences of a religious nature. 


*William James, The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience. New York: The Modern Library, 1902. 


"Ibid. p. 186. 
"Ibid. p. 193. 
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He disclaims any responsibility for giving 
any answers as to the ultimate source of the 
conversion experience. For this he has been 
criticised, but he must be seen within the 
context in which this pioneer work was 
done. He could be fairly criticised for 
studying only conversion experiences of a 
radical sort. He seems to have done this 
because he found them more interesting. 
This was probably unfortunate in that it 
narrowed the field too quickly. 


Although James by his lucid pen and 
great name made the psychological study of 
religious experience respectable, it remained 
for his student Edwin Starbuck to lay the 
real foundations for some understanding of 
conversion. His classic on The Psychology 
of Religion* is chiefly a statistical analysis 
of the religious experience of 192 persons 
who had had a conversion experience and of 
237 persons whose religious life had been 
a process of growth. He went directly to 
individuals with his questions to ascertain 
the nature of the religious experience. In 
general, Starbuck tended to identify the ex- 
perience of conversion with the period of 
storm and stress of the adolescent. He says, 
“The essential distinction appears to be that 
conversion intensifies but shortens the pe- 
riod by bringing the person to a definite 
crisis."° Starbuck is helpful in getting us 
to see how religious change of the conver- 
sion sort or of the gradual sort is related, 
and to see how the radical sort of expe- 
rience is not foreign to the general state of 
the adolescent. He retains his role of psy- 
chologist throughout not attempting to be 
dogmatic about theological terms and psy- 
chic phenomena. 

George Albert Coe went a step beyond 
Starbuck in his method. He not only got 
autobiographical sketches from subjects. He 
interviewed associates of his subjects and 
then finally attempted to check the whole 
by interviewing the subjects under hypnosis. 


‘Edwin Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion. 
London, Walter Scott, 1900. 


"Ibid. p. 262. 


“George A. Coe, The Psycholoy of Religion. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
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In his Psychology of Religion Coe finds the 
conversion experience to have the following 
marks: 


“(1) the subject’s very self seems to be pro- 
foundly changed. (2) This change seems not 
to be wrought by the subject but upon him; 
the control seems not to be self-control, the 
outcome not a result of mere growth. (3) The 
sphere of the change is the attitudes that con- 
stitute one’s character or mode of life. (4) 
The change includes a sense of attaining to a 
higher life, or to emancipation or enlargement 
of the self.” 


Coe found that the conversion experiences 
of his subjects were profoundly influenced 
by the teaching received by the subject. But 
with all that, Coe concludes, 


“Granted that his training has prepared him 
for the crisis, and that conversion puts him 
under the control of existing social standards 
and ideas of God, the fact remains that con- 
version makes these things real to the convert. 
Heretofore he had ‘knowledge about’ them; 
now he has ‘acquaintance with’ them. The 
world or God has meaning for him and makes 
response now. Here is no mere repetition of 
the past, for the individual is a new and 
unique one, and this experience as his is as 
fresh as the creation morn itself.’” 


Time and space prohibit our considera- 
tion of the work of Hall, Ames, Pratt, Un- 
derwood, Kupky and others of this period 
who did significant work. We may not, 
however, pass over the extended study of 
Elmer T. Clark, The Psychology of Reli- 
gious Awakening.” He studied the religious 
experiences of 2,174 individuals from col- 
leges and summer assemblies. He distin- 
guishes three different types of awakening. 
The “definite crisis” type he sees as a type 
in which a real emotional crisis is reached 
and passed and in which a definite change 
in attitude seems to have taken place. The 
“emotional stimulus” type is one in which 
the emotional aspects are reduced or absent 
and in which there may be no special effects 
but the subject looks back to some event 
which served as a stimulus to awaken the 


"Ibid. p. 153. 
"Ibid. p. 174. 


"Elmer T. Clark, The Psychology of Religious 
Awakening. New York: MacMillan, 1929. 
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religious consciousness. The “gradual” type 
contains those persons whose religious life 
has flowed like a stream striking no particu- 
lar obstructions or cataracts but enlarging 
and growing. Six and seven-tenths per cent 
of his cases were of the crisis type, 27.2 per 
cent of the emotional stimulus type, and 
66.1 per cent of the gradual type. He 
found the modal age for religious awaken- 
ing to be from the tenth to the fourteenth 
year. He concludes, “The outstanding evi- 
dence of the present data, appearing in al- 
most every group and phase of study, seems 
to be . . . in the direction of smoothing ex- 
perience and eliminating the radical emo- 
tional upheavals.”!° 

In 1937 Professor Norberg from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota published his Varieties 
of Christian Experience’! in which he takes 
vigorous issue with the former approaches 
which had been made. He would probably 
call his approach that of a Christian ex- 
istentialism. He insists that the question of 
the source of the experience is central in im- 
portance. On one hand he criticizes the 
“methodistic” assumption that true conver- 
sion is of a crisis type and results in joy and 
peace without exception. On the other hand 
he is vigorous in his attack on psychoanal- 
ysis. He insists that conversion is a total- 
ity experience including knowing, feeling, 
and willing; that it is based on all that the 
person is; that it must take into account the 
several levels of personality functions; that 
it is unique for each individual. He be- 
lieves that it is the existential leap of faith 
which changes the total situation of the per- 
son from one characterized by chaos to one 
in which God is to be seen. He insists that 
psychology should look upon conversion not 
just as an experience on a certain day or 
during a dawning period but as the whole 
life of the believer. 

If one turns to those who are currently 
writing in the field of psychology and re- 
ligion, he finds a ferment of ideas. Anton 


Ibid. p. 149. 

™ Sv Norborg, Varieties of Christian Experience. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1937. 

“Ibid. pp. 201, 206. 
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Boisen still feels very dissatisfied with the 
old studies in psychology of religion because 
he feels that they missed one of their most 
promising leads. He makes his point with 
clarity and emphasis that emotional disturb- 
ances such as one finds in crisis type con- 
versions or in acute catatonic episodes are 
attempts on the part of the personality to 
deal with a critical problem. He believes 
that the crises in which an individual is 
struggling to establish his own role in rela- 
tion to reality are the most valuable data 
for study of religious experience. And what 
is true of the individual is in another sense 
true of the group facing crisis.'* This is a 
creative and original view which no serious 
student may afford to overlook. The in- 
fluence of Kierkegaard, Barth, and other 
theologians of the current scene have left 
their imprint alongside of the influence of 
psychoanalysis in men like David Roberts 
and Albert Outler, both of whom are much 
aware of the tragic need of man for help. 
Both see much help in psychotherapy but 
neither is satisfied with the philosophical 


system which seems to surround and emerge 
from modern psychotherapy.’* An extreme- 
ly refreshing voice that is entering the con- 
versations is that of Viktor E. Frankl, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of 


Vienna.'° He is insisting that the healing 
of man involves the recognition of the fact 
that man is a spiritual being and that the 
need for meaning and mission is just as im- 
portant as the need for food. Another pro- 
vocative contributor just now entering the 
discourse is Ernest White.1® He is entirely 
dissatisfied with the idea that the effect of 
God upon a life must be limited to the con- 
scious mind leaving untouched the very 


*Anton T. Boisen, The Exploration of the Inner 
World. New York: Willett, Clark and Company, 
1936. Religion in Crisis and Custom. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 


“David E. Roberts, Psychotherapy and a Chris- 
tian View of Man. New York: Scribners, 1951. 
Albert C. Outler, Psychotherapy and the Christian 
Message. New York: Harpers, 1954. 

*Viktor E. Frankl, “The Concept of Man in 
Psychotherapy,” Pastoral Psychology 6:16-26. 

*Ernest White, Christian Life and the Uncon- 
scious. New York: Harpers, 1956. 
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powerful forces which reside in the uncon- 
scious. He holds that the work of God with 
a person affects the total person at all levels 
and that the “new birth” is something which 
may even take place in the unconscious. 

Much more could and should be said for 
we are just’ now in a time of keen interest 
in the relation of psychology to religion 
after a period of great barrenness in this 
field. We may not take longer in looking 
at the literature. Much theoretical work is 
yet needed and also much research that 
brings in the raw data of religious expe- 
rience for psychological analysis. We must 
hasten to the examination of some of the 
data for this article. 


Data from Contemporary 
Commitment Experiences 


In order to secure some data on contem- 
porary commitment experiences taking place 
in a variety of church settings the writer 
asked his students to interview a random se- 
lection of persons who had had some kind 
of commitment experience during the past 
year. For a person to appear on the list 
from which the random selection was made 
it was only necessary that the person should 
have had some experience that would be 
considered a Christian commitment by the 
minister of the church of which the person 
was a member. 


Thirty interviews were secured in this 
way. The interviews were relatively un- 
structured dealing with the nature of the 
commitment, the state of the person pre- 
ceding it, recognizable factors contributing 
to the experience, results noticeable by the 
person arising out of the commitment ex- 
perience. The subjects were allowed to talk 
quite freely within this general structure. 
The interviews wete written up in dialogue 
form and analyzed by the writer according 
to the categories which seemed most suit-, 
able. These turned out to be, (1) Back- 
ground, (2) contributing factors, (3) na- 
ture of the experience, (4) results of the 
experience. 

It should be emphasized that these inter- 
views were with just the kind of ordinary 
people that are found in our churches with 
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one or two added from rescue missions. 
They range from high school girls to col- 
lege professors and medical doctors. The 
commitments range from initial commit- 
ment to Christ leading into confession of 
faith or baptism, through commitment of 
blocks of time, commitment of life in a 
service vocation, to commitment of money 
up to 20 per cent of income. Let us now 
examine the data from these interviews. 


1. Background for Commitment 


It is worthy of note that earlier family or 
church experiences had some influence on 
what happened. In the small amount of 
data on early effects of the family there is 
a balance (The letter and number indicate 
sex and age in each case.) 


“I was brought up in a Christian home and 
thought for years of fulltime Christian ser- 
vice.” M 28. 

“My family backgrounnd is completely 
against this sort of thing” (Christian experi- 
ence). M 24. 


Two short quotations point to the favorable 
effect of an early experience in a church. 


“I used to be active in the church and now 
I really wanted to get back in.” M 33. 

“I had been in Salvation Army. Now 
I needed a church home and Christian fellow- 
ship.” F 25. 


By far the major portion of the reactions 
dealing with background point to some form 
of crisis growing out of various factors. These 
all shape up in a kind of desperateness about 
life. Of these the largest group seems to be 
concerned with a lostness or lack of meaning 
and purpose along with a feeling of not be- 
ing wanted. This is represented in such 
statements as these: 


“Nothing was meaningful. I didn’t really 
have any basis or purpose for my life.” M 24. 

“In all these jobs I received some satisfac- 
tion but they didn’t quite satisfy me fully.” 
M 37. 

“I just fele I didn’t care about anything 
anymore.” F 34. 

“I felt like I was always looking for some- 
thing that I couldn’r find.” M 53. 

“I never fele satisfied —I worried about 
death.” F 21. 

“I fele restless as though I were searching 
for something.” F 50. 
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“You go to work, come home: back and 
forth. One doesn’t care for anything.” M 54. 


The feelings represented in the above state- 
ments represent people struggling with life’s 
meaning. Some say this in even more strik- 
ing words: 


“I cried and cried. I was mixed up. The 
remorse you feel!” M 54. 

“I had become increasingly anxious and 
found it impossible to relax. I tried to quiet 
my nerves by eating and by diverting my at- 
tention thru all sorts of tricks.” F 50. 

“I had a nervous breakdown . . . and all the 
doctors kept telling me wasn’t doing any 
good.” F 35. 

“My girl and I broke up. I got so frustrated 
and discouraged and so withdrawn that I 
could hardly go it alone.” M 23. 


Sometimes this desperation is described in 
being separated from God. 


“Here I was a guy preparing for the minis- 
try, and having all this inner turmoil. I just 
wasn’t, ‘in tune with God.’” M 23. 

“I had no faith in God or myself and I was 
completely miserable. I knew that I needed 
something beyond myself or I just couldn’t go 
on.” F 34, 

“I really didn’t have much of a feeling of 
closeness to any religion.” F 30. 


For several there was a failure of the church 
to meet their needs. 


“... and so during this terrific adjustment 
period (death of husband overseas) I felt that 
the church let me down. The minister we had 
at that time was no help at all.” F 34. 

“The church never did anything to me — 
you see its not that they weren't good preach- 
ers, but it never seemed to strike a note.” 
M 53. 

“I felt that the church was sinking and I 
didn’t want to leave a sinking ship.” F 50. 


Perhaps most tragic contributing factor here 
is the feeling of not being wanted. 


“My mother is dead. My daddy hates me. 
When he saw me come home he said ‘Why 
don’t you drop dead? Why did you come 
home?’ My sister hates me too.” F 25. 

“My life at home was a recurring pattern 
of denial and frustration in love and accep- 
ance.” F 30. 

“The people at church did not want me.” 
F 34. 

“Have you ever felt that you weren't 
wanted? Well, it’s a terrible and lonesome 
feeling. (Did I notice tears in his eyes?) 
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It’s the worst feeling a person could have.” 
M 53. 


And so the story goes from all kinds of 
people — a story of people confronting life 
and finding lack of meaning, anxiety, lone- 
someness, frustration, despair. This in our 
data, seems to be the background for various 
kinds of experiences of Christian commit- 
ment. 


2. Contributing Factors 


It seems profitable to try to discover from 
our data what kind of things happened to 
our subjects that seem to have helped them 
to a commitment experience. Those most 
mentioned can be put in five categories. 

There was conscious, intentional personal 
influence by a concerned person. This is to 
be seen in statements such as these: 


“When Mrs. H. and Mr. M. came out to 
see me that evening I felt I wanted to join 
the church.” F 50. 

“Grandmother always asked me (about giv- 
ing my life to Christ) everytime I went to 
visit her. Mother and Dad were wondering 
too when I would.” M 14. 

“The sermons by the Rev. Mr. 
were a challenge.” F 50. 


Even more frequently mentioned as factors 
pressing toward commitment were the often 
unspoken and unconscidus influences of 
people whose influence was not intentional 
in this direction. Evidence is to be seen in 
such statements: 


“I liked the minister.” M 54. 

“I visited the East Harlem Protestant Parish 
where I saw people serving humanity.” M 24. 

“We lived next door to the minister of 
_ church and came to like him a lot.” 
M 32. 

“My professor in Orthopedics (26 years ago 
in medical school) was always philosophizing, 
and what he said one day has always stuck 
with me... I'll never forget it. He said, 
‘Life is made up of two things: Making a liv- 
ing, and making a life.’ That stuck with me.” 
M 53. 

“Rev. Mr. shook my hand in such 
a personal way.” F 50. 

“My mother has always been a boost to me 
and willing to help.” M 18. 


The worship services conducted by the 
church show up as being of significant in- 
fluence. 
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“The worship services were wonderful and 
I returned Sunday after Sunday.” F 50. 

“I went to services at the church and went 
forward to ask God to help me.” F 34. 

“I came to church and liked the service.” 
M 54. 

“It is the church service which was so im- 
pressive. It takes a person out of himself and 
gives him something to live for during the 
week.” M 24. 


The promise of friendliness by the church 


is a strong pull toward commitment in church 
membership. 


“The fellowship with other members was 
a pleasant experience.” F 50. 

“I had never had a special invitation from 
a church in the past ten years. When we 
came to Chicago this was the first church to 


invite us and encourage us to join, so we did.” 
M 33. 

“I'm up here in Chicago without any rela- 
tives near. I have no one to really be friendly 
with.” F.30. 

“I was lonely in Chicago. This was the 
nicest church I was ever in — real friendly.” 
M 29. 


As one may expect, the printed page is a 
contributing factor for some. 


“IT went over to the ————— church and 
read “The Christian Century’ and ‘F.O.R. ma- 
terial.” M 37. 

“I began orientating my life in the way of 
reading my Bible.” F 50. 

“He gave me a Testament. I started read- 
ing. It was interesting.” M 54. 

“Some of Kierkegaard’s writings spoke to 
me too.” M 24. 


Other factors there are, but in our data they 
do not show up as strongly as those above. 
If the background of commitment can be 
chiefly characterized by lack of meaning and 
despair, we can say that the path to commit- 
ment leads through those experiences which 


give meaning, significance, and worth to the 
individual. 
3. Nature of the Commitment 
Experience 

Most of the subjects make clear that they 
find it very difficult to describe what hap- 
pened to them. Evidently this experience is 
not perceived in such a way as to be put 
easily into words. 

Some see nothing of personal encounter in 
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it and frankly say that nothing much hap- 
pened. 


“Oh no. I never had (Personal encounter 
with Christ). Some do and some don’t.” M 29. 

“I guess I didn’t really feel any different 
than I do now.” M 14. 


Some say the experience was sudden, but 
more say that it was gradual. 


“It was a fast conversion experience and 
overnight I changed... .” M 36. 

“I had thought about it quite a while and 
decided I should do it.” F 15. 

“This is not typically Quaker . . 
it was a long process.” M 37. 

“It was not a sudden affair but the making 
public of a desire I had within me for a long 
time.” M 28. 

“I have always wanted to be a minister — 
never any real doubts.” M 18. 


. in that 


For most of our subjects it was an inward 
experience as distinguished from something 
dramatic and flashy. 


“Now that I give money and time to the 
church, I feel like I own part of it. It’s hard 
to explain, but something happens inside 
you.” M 53. 

“I think God had been trying to talk to me 
and He finally got thru. Maybe it wasn’t 
any big flashy conversion like some talk 
about.” M 32. 


“Well, I'm not dramatic like a lot of peo- 
ple. I don’t see getting all worked up.” F 40. 

“To me it is pretty much an inward experi- 
ence in which you feel different to God.” 
F 50. 


Some see the experience vividly as a giving 
of oneself to God. 


“I decided right there that I would give my 
heart to Christ and try to live for Him.” 
M 32. 

“I told God that it was up to him and that 
I wouldn’t do anything on my own any more. 
So, I put it over in his hands.” M 23. 

“I felt like I had given only part of my life 
to God and I wanted to give all myself to 
him.” F 47. 


Some subjects see forgiveness by God as an 
essential part of the experience. 


“I was terribly ashamed and wanted for- 
giveness.” M 54. 

“We sat around a fire and to symbolize for- 
giveness of sins we each threw sticks into the 
fice.” F 13. 
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“I could see here . 
maker.” F 21. 

“Well, I felt God had forgiven me and I 
asked him to keep me.” F 74. 


. . forgiveness of our 


We can say then with regard to the nature 


’ of the commitment’ experience that some- 


times it is sudden, sometimes gradual and a 
long time in maturing; sometimes it is dra- 
matic but more often an inward experience; 
often it is conceived of as giving oneself to 
God and in this giving the person sees him- 
self as finding forgiveness and fulfillment. 


4. Results of the Commitment 
Experience 
One might assume that there would be 
discernible results from these commitment 
experiences of which our subjects speak. 
Most do speak of great help. But this is 
not universal. 
There are a group for whom the results 
were absent or quite mixed. 


“I don’t feel any different now.” M 14. 

“After I was baptized I thought God had 
taken care of me but now I have lost my job 
and feel pretty discouraged.” F 47. 

“When I try to walk straight I find there 
are so many things which seem to be trying to 
mix me up.” F 74. 

“I used to go to church but I don’t much 
anymore.” F 40. 

“I don’t feel as much in the dumps nor beat 
the boy any more but he still gets on my 
nerves.” F 30. 

“I started reading the Bible bur lately 
haven't been reading much.” F 15. 


From these statements it is obvious that 
not all our subjects feel completely changed 
and helped by their commitment experience. 

As over against that we should hear those 
who say that their anxiety has been taken 
away and their worry reduced. 


“After my commitment experience I be- 
came calm, could sit still and relax.” F 50. 

“The Lord gives my strength and even tho 
I feel pretty low sometimes, I am always able 
to keep going.” F 74. 

“I feel like a different person — things 
don’t bother me so much.” F 35. 

“Now I never worry though I do have 
things that I am concerned about.” F 38. 

“I feel like I've found something. I’m not 
tense and all bound up like I used to be.” 
M 23. 
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Commitment has differing effects on home 
relationships, being somewhat dependent 
upon whether the rest of the family are 
Christian. 


“I don’t get bothered by little things any- 
more; I enjoy my wife and children more.” 
M 32. 

“Our whole lives were changed. After this 
my husband and I got along so much better.” 
F 30. 


But others said, 


“I think that maybe my husband feels he 
has lost part of me.” F 34. 

“I know that my husband resents it when 
I spend too much time away from home.” 


F 30. 


The subject’s relationship to the church is 
altered by commitment of whatever sort. 
They say this in various ways. 


“It is good to feel that here is something 
you can give yourself to.” F 50. 

“I got prayer introduced into the meetings 
of Scout leaders. I am also working to pro- 
mote larger attendance at prayer meeting.” 
M 38. 

“I enjoy going to church. 
a Sunday.” F 50. 

“I have a Sunday School class and do as 
much as I can.” F 34. 

“I am sure that God can use me wherever 
I am even though my preparation for the min- 
istry is interrupted.” M 18. 


1 wouldn’t miss 


The experience of commitment gives a 
different complexion to the work of the 
subject. 


“Of course, nursing is helping people but 
if it’s done in a Christian spirit it is differ- 
ent. Often you can give hope, encouragement 
and faith.” F 25. 

“I receive real satisfaction in the work and 
feel that I am serving a place in society, but 
am dissatisfied with my achievement.” M 37. 


Some of our subjects report that their re- 
lationships with and the way they feel toward 
other people are changed. 


“Now with an inner warmth I feel as 
though I have time to be friendly to other 
people and help them.” F 50. 

“It’s a lot easier for me to get along with 
my fellowmen. I don’t get mad and lose my 
temper nearly as often.” F 38. 
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The most poignant testimony comes from 
our 54 year old Negro doctor who said, 


“Well, one feels different. One belongs 
somewhere. A person has to belong some- 
where.” M 54. 


In summary, we would have to say that 
these subjects do not report dramatic changes, 
but they in large majority do report signifi- 
cant changes. They say that their anxiety 
is reduced, that life has taken on meaning, 
their home relationships are sometimes im- 
proved and sometimes made more difficult, 
their work has taken on significance, they 
have related themselves in meaningful ways 
to the church, their relationships with other 
people are made more significant, and they 
feel that they really belong. 


The Data and Contemporary 
Personality Theory 


Certain findings seem to stand out from 
the data which we have here presented. Let 
us try to put these in order in simple terms. 


1. Either favorable or unfavorable family 
experience may lead to commitment. 

2. Either favorable or unfavorable church 
experience may lead to comitment. 

3. Feelings of anxiety, meaninglessness, de- 
spair, loneliness, rejection, helplessness, 
shame, guilt are in the background of 
commitment experiences. 

4. Conscious and intentional personal influ- 
ence leads toward commitment. 


5. Unintended influence of which the influ- 
encing person is unaware is a potent fac- 
tor. 

6. Worship services lead people toward com- 
mitment. 


7. Proffered friendliness and acceptance are 
attractive pulls toward commitment. 
8. Printed materials provide cognative bases 
for at least an intellectual commitment. 
9. Some commitments are sudden, more the 
result of gradual development. 
10. Commitment has a feeling of “inward- 
ness.” 
11. Commitment is seen in terms of giving to 
God of oneself or a symbol of oneself. 
12. Forgiveness or rightness with God is seen 
as a result. 


13. Reduction or loss of anxiety, despair, 
meaninglessness, shame is a result. 


14. Human relationships are generally im- 
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proved in that the subject is less tense 
but sometimes are made more difficult 
because of the total commitment to God 
competing with a total commitment to a 
person. 

15. A meaningful relationship to the church 
emerges. 

16. The subject now feels no longer rejected 
but belonging. 


There are two general approaches to per- 
sonality theory which this writer finds most 
helpful — the psychoanalytic and the dy- 
namic force-field or topological. Very 
briefly let us try to see our problem and our 
data within these two frames of reference. 
We shall probably do grave injustice to the 
points of view but must risk it. 

Psychoanalytic Theory 

The person is seen as a totality. This total 
person functions at three levels of conscious- 
ness: the conscious of which one is immedi- 
ately aware, the fore-comscious which con- 
tains material that can be brought into 
awareness by simple acts of recall, and the 
unconscious which contains material that 
has been purposefully forgotten or has never 
been in awareness. The total person devel- 
ops three different types of functions: the 
Id functions which include chiefly the basic 
and instinctual drives, the Super-Ego func- 
tions which contain the internalization of 
the prohibitions and taboos of the culture 
plus the internalization of an ideal of what 
the person wants to be, and the Ego func- 
tions which are the intellectual integrating 
forces working to keep peace between the 
Id and Super-Ego and provide a maximum 
of satisfaction for both within the bounds 
of a reality system. The individual is a 
product of the way in which his own in- 
stinctual needs are handled, especially in the 
first six years of life, by the important peo- 
ple in his environment. 

With deep appreciation for the general 
helpfulness of this framework of thought and 
some concern about what seems to me to be 
a blindspot in the system I propose an addi- 
tion. The data which come from many 
aspects of religious experience lead me to 
believe it is necessary to posit a fourth group 
of functions which might be called “Dx” or 
“Spirit.” This is the part of the personality 


which is the nucleus of the “imago-Dei,” and 
which develops in the constant meeting of 
God in many forms throughout the develop- 
ment of the person. It is the bringing of 
these functions into full awareness that comes 
about in Christian commitment. Positing 
this “Du” or “Spirit” part of the person does 
not deny or minimize any of the proposals 
of psychoanalytic theory. What it does is to 
recognize that the person is not complete 
unless seen in relation to the over-arching 
reality of God. And it naturally follows that 
to relate to such a portion of reality he has a 
corresponding dynamic part which we shall 
call “Du” or “Spirit.” Furthermore, this in- 
evitably leads to an understanding of the idea 
which has been stated in so many ways that 
a person is lost when separated from God. 


I am convinced that all of our data make 
sense when fitted into this kind of con- 
ceptual framework. 


Dynamic Field Theory 


This approach to an understanding of 
personality sees the person in relation to his 
environment whereas psychoanalytic theory 
looks at the person in terms of his inner 
make-up. Field theory sees the person as a 
complex being to begin with but placed with- 
in a field where many forces are playing upon 
him. In the pursuit of any goal there will 
be forces which will assist his movement, 
forces which will impede his movement, and 
there may be barriers. The action or move- 
ment of the person is a resultant of the forces 
which are operating on him. 

As a supplement to the first theory this 
seems excellent. And even in unmodified 
form many of the data of Christian experi- 
ence fit into this kind of theoretical frame- 
work. But this too has its defect. For again, 
the picture does not seem complete by ignor- 
ing those experiences which the person per- 
ceives as coming from contact with some- 
thing or someone other than in the plane 
represented by Lewin. Perhaps the best 
answer to Lewin’s topological approach is 
to add another dimension to his plane — 
recognizing that the action of God in con- 
fronting man may be in the vectors which 
can be represented on the plane but that it 
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may be in ways which are not adequately 
represented thus in two dimensions. 

When a “Du” or “Spirit” group of func- 
tions is added to psychoanalytic theory and 
this kind of person is seen within a force 
field to which a third dimension has been 
added, then the data of Christian commit- 
ment fit into place. In neither case are we 


doing violence to the splendid insights of the 
psychological theories but by making these 
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additions we have a theory of personality 
into which the data from religious experience 
fic without forcing. Man is seen as pro- 
foundly determined and yet as free as the 
most crucial point — the point of relating 
himself meaningfully to God who meets him 
in the world of reality and creates His coun- 
terpart within the human personality thus 
making possible fellowship berween man and 
God and facilitating fellowship between 


man and man. 











CRP Research Log For 1955 


Ernest M. Ligon 


Director of Character Research Project, Union College, Schenectady, New York 


™™ MEASURE of a research project is 
the number and significance of its in- 
sights. The year 1955 was by far the most 
productive year in the history of the Union 
College Character Research Project. A com- 
plete description of all of the scientific find- 
ings for that year in our CRP research would 
fill a large volume. In what follows, I shall 
mention only the highlights. I hope the 
reader will ask two questions: 

1. What does this imply as to the value 

of the scientific method in religious 
education? 
Suppose these 1955 findings were 
applied to our curricular materials and 
methods in religious and character 
education generally, what would be 
the results in terms of their effective- 
ness? 

We in the Laboratory could call this the 
year of Characteristic Differences, for it was 
a research method to which we refer as the 
Method of Characteristic Differences which 
has played a leading role in our year’s success. 
As we have refined this method and ex- 
plored its possibilities, we have become in- 
creasingly awed by its power. We have often 
been able to accomplish with it in a few 
weeks what could not have been accom- 
plished without it in many years. Not only 
that, this method can be used in the local 
church with real effectiveness. This method 
plus the pro-con method, the method of con- 
trol ranks, correlation, and cluster analysis 
represent a set of scientific tools which can 
vastly increase the effectiveness of any reli- 
gious educator. 

Dimensions of Character, on which we 
(and I do mean we) have worked for a 
number of years, has finally been completed 
and will be published in the fall of this 
year by The Macmillan Company. Its major 
purpose is to bring just such tools and the 
skills necessary for their use into the hands 
of religious educators generally. 


The first study which reached maturity in 
1955 was the Positive Potential Study. A 
year’s search through our many thousands 
of parent reports and teacher worksheets for 
ways in which our children and youth have 
been able to apply the teachings of Jesus 
positively and effectively was completed. The 
astounding total of more than forty thousand 
items was recorded. If, as seems probable, a 
quarter of these are repetitions, the number 
is still enormous. We set out immediately 
to determine the spiritual potential of children 
at all age levels. Under the direction of Dr. 
Koppe and with the use of these positive po- 
tential items, we have been able to describe 
many different dimensions of Christian ac- 
tivity in far greater accuracy than has ever 
been possible before. Furthermore, they are 
being described in rerms of typically different 
kinds of children. While this task is only 
partially completed, it has proceeded far 
enough to demonstrate its value. 

Our research schedule includes a major re- 
vision of our research curriculum. It is to 
be begun in the fall of 1957 and to be carried 
out over a period of a number of years. We 
are constructing a Curriculum Kit to be made 
available for curricular writers. One of its 
major tools will consist of these age level 
studies. This means that curricular writers 
will have available a picture of the age level 
in terms of spiritual potential. It will be 
set forth in terms of different kinds of chil- 
dren and for the various areas of Christian 
behavior. It is our plan to so prepare this 
Curriculum Kit that it can be used by anyone 
in the field of religious and character educa- 
tion who wishes to use it. 

The Home Dynamics Study has also 
achieved completion of its first major goal 
and has laid plans for the next. As a result of 
the three years included in this research, we 
have been able to identify almost 250 dy- 
namics (forces operating in the home, con- 
sisting primarily of parents’ attitudes) which 
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have been shown to make a statistically sig- 
nificant difference in terms of the effective- 
ness of religious and character education in 
the home climate. We are selecting twenty- 
four of these for intensive study. These dy- 
namics fall into four major groups: attitudes 
a mother holds about herself and attitudes she 
holds about her husband, attitudes a father 
holds about himself and attitudes he holds 
about his wife. One of the most striking 
and somewhat unexpected findings is that 
what father thinks mother thinks is a sig- 
nificant force in the family climate, whether 
or not mother thinks it. The reverse of this 
is also true. We still have not succeeded in 
discovering a useful home types theory. We 
hope that that will be a product of our next 
project in this study. We have, however, 
been able to describe the nature of mother’s 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness on the home 
climate in terms of three dimensions. We 
also have described three dimensions for 
fathers, and four dimensions for the home as 
a whole. We are now preparing a manual 
which will place these findings in a form 
which can be used in practical fashion in any 
home. Some two hundred homes in every 
section of the country have volunteered to 
help us pre-test this manual before it is put 
into final form. As was true of the former 
study, the materials of this study will also be 
included in the Curriculum Kit. This should 
make it possible for curricular writers to pre- 
pare materials designed for home use in terms 
of different kinds of homes and in terms of 
the dynamic forces which have been scien- 
tifically demonstrated to be of significance in 
terms of effectiveness. 


The Church Dynamics Study also was com- 
pleted during 1955. The initial data were 
gathered in 1953. The initial study con- 
sisted of a loosely structured series of inter- 
views with parents in a church using CRP 
curricular materials. Some of those inter- 
viewed were antagonistic to CRP and some 
were equally protagonistic. They were asked 
a number of questions, ranging from “How 
did you first get introduced to CRP? to “In 
what community activities do you partici- 
pate?” Lists of the answers from each group 
were prepared for each question. They were 
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given to a number of judges who were asked 
to describe the characteristic differences be- 
tween them. This was our first use of the 
Method of Characteristic Differences. As 
a result of this study we were able to identify 
a number of characteristic attitudes which, 
when people hold them, predispose them to 
be antagonistic or protagonistic. We could 
identify some attitudes which, when people 
hold them, prevent them from even endeav- 
oring to find out what such a concept as that 
of CRP is. Other attitudes predispose them 
equally strongly on the protagonistic side. 
Other attitudes brought it about that people 
listened to orientation materials but heard 
only those with which they disagreed. The 
reverse of this on the protagonistic side was 
also found. There was a middle group whose 
attitudes made them open-minded and ob- 
jective in their reactions. As a result of this 
study, we believe that it would be possible to 
predict in advance with a reasonably high 
degree of accuracy what kinds of reactions 
people would make to any new proposal. 
The value of such a tool to religious leaders 
is obvious. 

In our Census Study, we have been able 
to describe with some accuracy a number of 
characteristics of the people participating in 
the Character Research Project and in some 
cases, in churches where dual programs are 
used, of people who do not. We have al- 
ways realized that the CRP population is 
above the average of the general population 
in terms of such characteristics as education 
of parents and occupational and socio-eco- 
nomic levels. It is not fatal to good research 
to use a selected sample. It is necessary to 
know the nature of that selection. This we 
can now do for our CRP sample and, to a 
lesser extent, for other Protestant popula- 
tions. Furthermore, it will now be possible 
for us to select from our basic evidence 
samples so chosen that they are much more 
representative of the population at large. We 
expect to be able to put into the hands of 
curricular writers sets of co-scientists evi- 
dence which is fairly representative in its 
nature. This will also be a part of the Cur- 
riculum Kit now being constructed. 


One of the most significant insights of 
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1955 had to do with the Longitudinal Study. 
In it we are endeavoring to discover those 
characteristics in each age level which are 
predictive of characteristics which will be 
found at later age levels. In our initial study, 
we prepared personality sketches for ten 
third and fourth grade children, based on 
parent and teacher records available concern- 
ing them. We then ranked them from the 
most mature to the least mature in terms of 
Christian character. We described the top 
five as the more mature half and the bottom 
five as the less mature half. We next pre- 
pared sketches of these same children on the 
basis of evidence which had been submitted 
when they were in the Kindergarten. We 
then looked for characteristic differences be- 
tween the Kindergarten sketches of those 
children who, when they were third and 
fourth graders, were in the more mature half 
as compared to shose who were in the less 
mature half. If such characteristic differ- 
ences are present, this means that we can see 
in Kindergarten children qualities which 
are predictive of their later performances. 
We were able to identify a number of such 
characteristic differences. Perhaps the most 
unexpected one was that at the Kindergarten 
level the more mature half were strongly 
motivated by the desire “to grow up,” where- 
as this motivation was not present in the 
less mature half. The more mature half were 
able to develop meaningful religious con- 
cepts, the less mature half in general were not. 
The more mature half was far more suscepti- 
ble to discipline and guidance. They were 
also more socially minded and less self- 
centered. We are now setting forth an elabo- 
rate design by which we shall be able to dis- 
cover such predictive characteristics from 
each age level to every other later age level. 
This will also become a part of our Curricu- 
lum Kit. If we are able to see in each age 
level what characteristics are predictive of 
the future and which ones are not, we can 
prepare our curricular materials with much 
greater intelligence. 

By far the most dramatic research of the 
year has to do with what we cali the Youth 
Dynamics Study. A number of studies have 
revealed that in general in our culture Junior 


High school young people solve social and 
spiritual problems about as well as do high 
school seniors and even college students. 
This would seem to indicate that we are not 
giving our youth much ability to develop 
spiritually and socially beyond that age. It 
is obvious that the teens ought to be the 
years of most rapid development in this area. 
An important factor in this problem has to 
do with the fairly general lethargy of the 
teen-age toward spiritual growth. We set 
out, therefore, to see if we could identify 
some of the dynamic forces among teen-agers 
which account for this fact. Fortunately we 
were able to use a technique developed by 
Havighurst’ by which we could rank a group 
of teen-agers in terms of social and moral 
maturity. Since we could do this with a high 
degree of reliability, we were able to apply 
the Method of Characteristic Differences to 
more mature and less mature groups. The 
results were striking. For example, 1.Q. 
was found to correlate zero with such ma- 
turity rankings. In one study where teen- 
agers endeavored to evaluate the influence of 
approximately sixty factors on their behavior, 
the more mature half included several reli- 
gious factors, the less mature half none. The 
more mature half included a number of adult 
influences, the less mature half none. The 
more mature half were concerned with others, 
the less mature half with themselves. The 
more mature half were concerned with the 
future, the less mature half with the present. 
These are just some of the many findings 
which have already come from this study. 
In our efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of 
CRP methods a few of the results obtained 
were as follows: (1) In a comparison of the 
Junior High departments in two churches, 
one using CRP and one not but alike in types 
of church, the CRP group as a group ranked 
higher than the non-CRP group in a sta- 
tistically significant amount for CRP ob- 
jectives. On the other hand, there was no 
difference between the two groups when 
evaluated in terms of the objectives of the 
other curriculum. (2) In another study of 


*Robert J. Havighurst, and Hilda Taba, Adoles- 
cent Character Personality. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. Pages 284-290. 
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ninth graders in which a ninth grade class 
ranked their fellows in terms of “willingness 
to sacrifice for their friends” and “courage 
to stand up for their convictions in face of 
group opposition,” five of seven CRP youth 
in the group were ranked in the top third 
of the class. (3) In another study, there was 
found to exist a correlation of .34 between 
the number of years they had been in the 
Project and their spiritual and moral ma- 
turity level. (4) In still another, a number 
of college students who had had no previous 
CRP experience volunteered for a study in 
which they would need to turn in a number 
of reports. An equal number of college stu- 
dents volunteered for the same study who had 
had previous CRP experience. When the 
study was completed, those who had had 
CRP experience turned in four times as 
many reports as did the other group. We 
began our work with the college level a year 
ago. This year we again asked for volunteers 
among college students. The response was 
far beyond our fondest expectations. Stu- 
dents from more than one hundred colleges 
and universities in every section of the coun- 
try have volunteered. On the basis of their 
evaluation of effective and ineffective experi- 
ences with our curricular materials, we shall 
be able to create far more effective college 
materials for this purpose. Again it is the 
Method of Characteristic Differences which 
has played the major role. (5) We are at 
present preparing a series of lessons which 
will permit college students, on the one hand, 
to work out their own religious philosophy 
of life and, on the other, give them the basic 
elements in Christianity as course material 
with which to work. When they have been 
asked to rank the teachings of Jesus in order 
of their acceptance as the ideals of their cul- 
ture, they find that our culture is very far 
from accepting them all. In preliminary 
studies as low as twenty per cent of Christian 
idealism seems to them to be a part of our 
American culture. 


The Teacher Opinion Study was also com- 
pleted in 1955. As a result of it, we shall 
be able to add to our Curriculum Kit a num- 
ber of practical suggestions for the selection 
and training of teachers and for applying 
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the method of the adaptation procedure to 
them as well as the pupils. Among the spe- 
cific findings are these. (1) Parent growth, 
as recorded on the parent report form, ap- 
peared twice as often among the parents 
whose children were under the more effective 
teachers than those whose children were 
under the less effective teachers. (2) The 
most important training for teaching as seen 
by the teachers is a knowledge of the age level 
they are teaching. (3) The next most impor- 
tant was a knowledge of the individual chil- 
dren in their classes. The principles from 
this study will also be included in the Cur- 
riculum Kit. 


In an exploratory study conducted during 
the Youth Conference in the summer of 
1955, a series of Biblical lectures was given. 
The young people were given an examination 
before the lectures were given and after the 
lectures were given. They were divided into 
three groups, each group using different 
methods of study. If more elaborate studies 
confirm the findings of this one, it seems 
probable that in our modern curricula we 
shall have to include much less Bible content 
if we expect our youth to learn any of it. 
Other evidence seems to support the concept 
that effective teaching is not a feeding-in 
process but rather a releasing of potential in 
the learner. In one study for at least some 
of our materials, direct methods were more 
effective than indirect methods of presenta- 
tion. We anticipate that when the Curricu- 
lum Kit is completed, we shall be able to de- 
scribe the different kinds of learning which 
are most appropriately achieved in terms of 
different learning theories. Thus our cur- 
ricular writers can determine the kind of 
learning to be achieved in a particular lesson 
or project and select the best methods of 
teaching relevant to that kind of learning. 

We have been asked to do a study of the 
effectiveness of one of the religious educa- 
tion agencies in a large city. The 
design was constructed and has been carried 
out. Analyses of the results are still in proc- 
ess and will be completed this year. The 
design of the study is significant for two 
major reasons. In the first place, it is indica- 
tive of a trend in religious education toward 
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evaluation of our methods. We shall make 
progress many times faster when this becomes 
a universal practice. At least a third of all 
religious education budgets ought to be de- 
voted to research. In the second place, the 
purpose of this particular research is not to 
find whether or not the agency is achieving 
its objectives but rather to discover its poten- 
tials. In this particular case, the agency has 
at it disposal approximately half a million 
child hours per year. The question we are 
trying to answer is, how can this.time be 
invested more effectively? It is our hope that 
religious educators will see increasingly the 
importance of this concept of research, 

The Union College Psychometric Labora- 
tory has been testing children and young 
people for twenty years. Its record in terms 
of vocational and educational guidance and 
of increased vision among those who have 
been tested is one of which we are proud. 
Unfortunately, the resources of such highly 
equipped laboratories and highly trained 
guidance counselors is available to an ex- 
ceedingly small portion of the population. 
We are now in the process of creating a 
“minimum testing program” which can be 
used in any local school or church. It is being 
constructed in such a way as to make available 
to a much larger proportion of the population 
as many as possible of the many advantages 
of the more elaborate testing program. 


The volume to be entitled The Third Di- 
mension of Camping by Richard S. Doty is 
now approaching completion. In it he de- 
scribes a great many techniques for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of almost every aspect 
of modern camping. This is based on seven 
years of research at Camp Chingachgook, the 
Schenectady YMCA boys’ camp. Among the 
numerous findings reported there are these. 
When boys are given as possible choices the 
development of character traits, they volun- 
tarily choose them along with the more tradi- 
tional camping activities and evaluate them 
in their post-camping reactions as being of 
equal importance. Mr. Doty found that it 
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is necessary to organize the camp on a small 
group (family) basis, in this case tent groups, 
for effective results to be obtained. He has 
found that athletic achievement is regarded 
by the boys themselves as a skill and not the 
major basis for leadership and friendship 
choices. These are only a few of the many 
insights being included in that volume. 

The Curriculum Kit has been referred to 
repeatedly in this article. Extensive progress 
has been made toward its development. When 
it is completed, we anticipate that it will in- 
clude at least seven major tools for curricular 
writers: 


1. A description of age level potentials. 
2. A description of a typical class at each 


age level to allow for the full range of in- 
dividual differences. 


3. A longitudinal analysis of each age 
level, pointing out the predictive criteria for 
future development. 

4. A description of the dynamic forces 
operating in the home which are important 
in effective religious and character educa- 
tion. 


5. The dynamic forces operating, especi- 
ally at the upper age levels, for giving more 
religious potential to the teens. 


6. A description of the individual dif- 
ferences among teachers and the elements 
which enter into their sense of satisfaction as 
well as their effectiveness. 

7. A description of the various learning 
methods together with the kinds of learning 
objectives for which each of them is most 
effective. 

It would be presumptive even to attempt 
to guess at how much more effective all our 
materials and methods in the field of reli- 
gious and character education could be made 
by the application of our findings during the 
year 1955. However, since it is our purpose 
to do this kind of research we hope that lead- 
ers in every part of religious and character 
education will use these findings and answer 
this question for themselves. 














SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 


Ernest M. Ligon 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


William A. Koppe 


Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious eduction are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 29, Number 5, 


October, 1955. 


I. ABSTRACTS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


These two abstracts point co personality 
traits related to attitudes toward authority, 
and reaffirm the findings that type of au- 
thority influences group behavior. 


7089. Shaw, Marvin E. (John Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) A COMPARISON OF TWO TYPES OF 
LEADERSHIP IN VARIOUS COMMUNICATION NETS. 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 127-134 — "It 
was concluded that (a) authoritarian and non- 
authoritarian leadership affect group performance 
and morale via their effects upon group indepen- 
derice and saturation, and that morale is affected 
relatively more by independence while performance 
is affected relatively more by saturation; and (b) 
authoritarian leadership produces better perform- 
ance and lower morale than does nonauthoritarian 
leadership.” — (L. N. Solomon) 


7100. Stagner, Ross. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
ATTITUDE TOWARD AUTHORITY: AN EXPLORA- 
TORY STUDY. J. soc. Psychol., 1954, 40, 197-210. 
— Generalized acceptance of authority by college 
men can be measured by an internally consistent 
10-item opinion scale. Opinion items endorsed 
by men accepting “authority as defined show a con- 
servative orientation, hostile to labor unions, en- 
dorsing war as a policy, nationalistic, intolerant 
minority groups, and leaning to forceful solutions 
of social problems.” Their “projective responses 
to pictures suggest that pro-authority men are more 
concerned about power, more in need of a definite 
relationship to parents, more ethnocentric, less 
sympathetic. Anti-authority men perceive author- 
ity figures as inhibiting and threatening.” —- (J 
C. Franklin) 


Il. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO LEARNING 
Indirect methods of teaching depend on 
incidental learning. Here again is evidence 
that intentional learning is more effective. 
6875. Saltzman, Irving J., & Atkinson, Rita L. 


(Indiana U., Bloomington.) COMPARISONS OF 
INCIDENTAL AND INTENTIONAL LEARNING AF- 
TER DIFFERENT NUMBERS OF STIMULUS PRES- 
ENTATIONS. Amer. J. Psychol, 1954, 67, 521- 
524. _ Groups of subjects, 80 in an incidental 
learning group and 80 in an intentional learning 
group, were presented material in the form of two- 
digit numbers. Each group was sub-divided on a 
basis of number of presentations (2, 6, 8, or 16 
presentations). The hypothesis that “after a few 
presentations . . . no difference would be found 

een... intentional and incidental learning, 
but that after many presentations .. . a difference 
would be found,” was found to be tenable. That 
is, after 16 presentations intentional had 
significantly higher scores than the incidental 
group. — (H. W. Sinaiko) 


These studies both point to the conclusion 
that personal contact and a good working 
relationship with the child is necessary for 
adequate development of emotional char- 
acter. 


6942. Widmer, Konrad. (Hagenbuchstr. 19, 
St. Gallen, Switzerland.) DIE ERZIEHUNG DES GE- 
OTs IN SCHULE UND UNTERRICHT. - (The train- 
ing of emotional character in school and in class- 
room instruction.) Heilpddag. Werkbl., 1954, 
23, 202-208.—Instruction results in permanent 
insights and meaningfully related content only 
when there is depth in the child’s emotional char- 
acter. Therefore, the school must attempt to in- 
volve the child’s emotional responses in the class- 
room. Emotional depth cannot be drilled into a 
child like multiplication tables. Positive personal 
contact between the teacher and each individual pu- 
pil is a prerequisite for influencing the pupil's emo- 
tional character. Children then absorb the teach- 
er’s attitudes of admiration, enthusiasm, etc. — (D. 
F. Mindlin) 


6943. Wyss, Hugo. (Institut fiir Heilpadag., 
Luzern, Switzerland.) GEMUT ALS GANZHEIT; 
ZUR PFLEGE DES GEMUTS IN DER FAMILIE. (Emo- 
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tional character as an entity about the care of 
emotional character in the family.) Heilpadag. 
Werklb., 1954, 23, 195-198. — The German 
word “Gemiit” (emotional character), defined by 
the dictionary as the totality of feelings and emo- 
tional dispositions of a person, is described by the 
author as an entity of moral attitudes which are 
emotionally experienced and involve a value sys- 
tem. People lacking in emotional character are 
without social empathy, and such feelings as 
benevolence or gratitude are dulled or dead in 
them. An example are psychopaths who, not hav- 
ing experienced the necessary love and acceptance, 
have never developed a loving response in re- 
turn. The inner security of the well-integrated 
family unit is necessary for the full development 
of the child’s emotional character. — (D. F. Mind- 
lin) 


III. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO HOME 
CLIMATE 


Children’s general adjustment is signifi- 
cantly related to their perceptions of their 
parents. 


6980. Finch, Helen M. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) YOUNG CHILDREN’S CONCEPTS OF PAR- 
ENT ROLES. J. Home Econ., 1955, 47, 99-103. 
— Children, 3 through 7 years old, differ in their 
responses to pictorial interviews in the home and 
in the laboratory. Boys and girls differ in their 
concepts of mother and father roles. No signifi- 
cant differences are found between concepts held 
by children and concepts the mothers think their 
children hold. Results are based on analysis of 
tape-recorded conversations of children during 
doll play and on interviews with children and 
mothers about photographs depicting parents in 
various roles. The children studied were drawn 
from 20 families where father followed a profes- 
ion such as teaching medicine or the law in a 
university town in Florida. — (J. Elinson) 


7008. Law, Shirley. THE MOTHER OF THE HAP- 
PY CHILD. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1954, 25, 
1-27. — A group of mothers of well adjusted 
children was compared with mothers of clinic 


children. The difference was one of degree, rather. 


than of kind. The mothers of the adjusted chil- 
dren were not all-loving and all-patient; nor were 
they free of problems and tensions. It was the in- 
tensity of the mother’s conflicts and anxieties, as 
well as the intensity of the children’s problems 
that distinguished the two groups. The mother 
of the disturbed child was typically more unhappy 
and discontent with herself both as a person and 
as a mother. The poor mother-child relation was 
a symptom of deeper conflict in the mother. — 
(G. Elias) 


Iv. ABSTRACTS DEFINING AGE LEVEL 
CHARACTERISTICS 
The first separation of the child’s world 
from himself in imagination or reality is 
significant in preschool development. 


7037. Sperling, Otto E. AN IMAGINARY COM- 
PANION REPRESENTING A PRE-STAGE OF THE 
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SUPEREGO. Psychoanal, Stud. Child. 1954, 9, 
252-258. — Between 3 and 6 yrs. of age, 13-20% 
of our children play with an imaginary companion 
with a definite name and characteristic appearance. 
The companion can be an animal, older or younger 
child, or an adult. This companion is a projection 
of the pre-stage of the superego. The companion 
is a defense against the loss of self-esteem and 
against excessive dependence. Freedom is the right 
to follow the dictates of one’s conscience. 17 ref- 
erences. — (D. Prager) 


7038. Stevenson, Olive. THE FIRST TREASURED 
POSSESSION: A STUDY OF THE PART PLAYED BY 
SPECIALLY LOVED OBJECTS AND TOYS IN THE 
LIVES OF CERTAIN CHILDREN. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child. 1954, 9, 199-217. — The first treasured ob- 
ject or transitional object is to the child the first un- 
challenged area of experience which is neither him- 
self nor his mother. Transitional objects are a 
normal manifestation of the beginnings of recon- 
ciliation between reality and fantasy. They may 
become a defense against anxiety. 50-60 descrip- 
tions of such objects were collected. The true 
transitional object at times takes the place of per- 
sonal contact with the mother. The study of transi- 
tional objects provides a valuable starting point in 
any consideration of early development. — (D. 
Prager) 


Vv. ABSTRACTS ON PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Two sourcebooks by Hymes presenting an 
important point of view in non-technical 
language. 


6998. Hymes, James L. (George Peabody Coll., 
Nashville, Tenn.) A CHILD DEVELOPMENT POINT 
OF VIEW. New York: Prentice Hall, 1955, ix, 
145 p. $3.00. — The author endeavors to put 
the three basic elements of child development into 
ordinary language that the teacher will understand. 
This applies to: (1) the teacher-pupil relationship; 
(2) the curriculm; (3) classroom organization 
and discipline. The author uses the essential facts 
and concepts of child development and shows that 
they will help the teacher in his day-to-day class- 
room problems. The principal divisions of the 
book center around the following ideas: (1) the 
children must like the teacher; (2) the teacher 
as well as the youngsters must like their work; (3) 
the children must like themselves. — (S. M 
Amatora) 


7912. Hymes, James L., Jr. (George Peabody 
Coll., Nashville, Tenn.) BEHAVIOR AND MIS- 
BEHAVIOR. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955, viii, 
140 p. $3.00.— The volume endeavors to show 
teachers how to handle the pressing problems of 
classroom discipline skillfully and effectively. Sug- 
gestions are geared to the actual conditions found 
in the average public school. The author seeks to 
help the teacher find out what lies at the root of the 
problem. Where remedial treatment is necessary, 
various stages are marked out. The three principal 
divisions of the book: (1) the nature of the prob- 
lem; (2) teaching discipline to stable children; 
(3) remedial teaching. The message is presented 
in nontechnical language, directly to the classroom 
teacher. — (S. M. Amatora) ° 
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God in Search of Man: A Philosophy of Judaism. 
By ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL. New York: 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 5716-1956. 437 
pages. $5.00. 


I 


“Of making many books,” wrote the Preacher 
many centuries ago, “there is no end.” Compared 
with the plethora of: books which pour from our 
presses today, Qoheleth lived when the total output 
of a generation was the merest trickle compared to 
our bookish time. The vast majority of books, 
above all in the field of theology and religion, are 
like Jonah’s plant, which grew up in a night and 
perished in a night. A notable exception is a suc- 
cession of volumes which have come from the pen 
of Professor Abraham Heschel of Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Many years ago he wrote a book on 
Hebrew prophecy, which still remains one of the 
most original and penetrating works on that sub- 
ject. Those who have read such other of his works 
as Man is Not Alone: a Philosophy of Religion or 
The Sabbath: Its meaning for Modern Man or 
Man’s Quest for God: Studies in Prayer and Sym- 
bolism will be quick to recognize that Professor 
Heschel ranks with Martin Buber as the foremost 
interpreter of Judaism in our time, that he possesses 
a quality of mind and spirit rare in any age, and 
that he writes with an arresting charm and felicity. 
He is not fettered by clichés and shop-worn words. 
He wears his scholarship with such ease and grace 
that the reader does not pause to reflect upon all 
that has contributed to it. Learning is not a bur- 
den to him but an inspiration which gives him 
wings to soar. The present volume, God im Search 
of Man: A Philosophy of Judaism, is the greatest 
of his books, and by any standard it is a great book. 
For any one who has the slightest interest in con- 
temporary religious thought, Jewish or Christian, 
I have but one admonition to offer: read this book. 

Precisely because the book is so rich and pro- 
found, so many-faceted and comprehensive, it de- 
fies summary or review. Three major themes en- 
gage the writer's thought: God, revelation, and 
response. Each of these is developed by a discus- 
sion of subordinate themes, and these, in turn, by 
a goodly number of other themes. But such a 
statement is a mere stereotype. A more adequate 
description would be to speak in terms of a sym- 
phony, a literary classic like Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy, an epic or even, if I will not be misunderstood, 
a kind of summa theologica. What relieves such a 
characterization from extravagance is that the 
writer is heir to a great tradition, which he has ap- 
propriated and assimilated. He knows what words 
really are; he has the biblical awareness of what 
speech involves, and he uses it responsibly. More- 
over the fact that he is deeply immersed in the 
history of philosophy and speculative thought pre- 
vents him from making ill-considered claims for 
the uniqueness of Biblical faith and at the same 
time helps him to discern wherein and why it is 
unique. 

Let me illustrate by pointing to three or four 


topics and the literary vignettes by which they are 
developed. There is, for example, a reflection on 
The Sublime: the grand premise; power, beauty, 
grandeur; the distrust of faith; on the sublime in 
the Bible; the beautiful and the sublime; the sub- 
lime is not ultimate; horror and exaltation. Any- 
one who is familiar with the history of aesthetic 
criticism will recognize at once not only that great 
issues are here under scrutiny, but also that they 
are treated in the spacious context of the history 
of thought. Or take the admirable section on Awe, 
which is beautifully articulated: “as the great 
abyss,” the beginning of wisdom is awe, the mean- 
ing of awe, awe precedes faith, return to reverence. 
Here as elsewhere the biblical nuances and connota- 
tions are grasped with the sure-footed competence 
of one who is at home in the original language, not 
mechanically learned but language felt and uttered 
and encountered. To take one more of a score of 
examples equally impressive, observe the writer's 
articulation of his discussion of Glory (Professor 
Heschel does not use such words as ‘discussion’ or 
similar banalities): the glory is the ineffable, the 
glory is not a thing, the glory is the presence of 
God, the living presence, the knowledge of the 
glory, blindness to the wonder, hardness of heart. 


Professor Heschel understands the distinctiveness 
of Judaism in the world, but he is not intolerant or 
dogmatic in expressing his own loyalty to it. “Vi- 
tally important as it is for Judaism to reach out 
into non-Jewish cultures in order to absorb ele- 
ments which it may use for the enrichment of life 
and thought, it must not be done at the price of 
giving up its intellectual integrity. We must re- 
member that the attempt to find a synthesis of pro- 
phetic thinking and Greek metaphysics, desirable 
as it may be in particular historic situations, is not 
necessarily valid sub specie aeternitatis” (p. 15). 
Judaism is not only a way of living; it is also a way 
of thinking. The source of its truth is found “in 
unique events that happened at particular moments 
in history” (p. 197). “Judaism is a religion of 
history, a religion of time. The God of Israel was 
not found primarily in the facts of nature. He 
spoke through events in history” (p. 200). “To 
be a Jew is to renounce allegiance to false gods; to 
be sensitive to God's infinite stake in every finite 
situation; to bear witness to His presence in the 
hours of His concealment; to remember that the 
world is unredeemed. We are born to be an an- 
swer to His question” (p. 416). 

Such a grasp of the meaning of Judaism is to be 
explained, of course, by intimate converse with 
biblical thinking and speaking. Such converse de- 
mands involvement; detachment and critical view- 
ing leaves us precisely where we are. We are spec- 
tators, critics, analysts, persons who talk about, not 
persons who engage in the inimitable dialogue. 

“Every one of us stood at the foot of Sinai and be- 
held the voice that proclaimed, ‘I am the Lord thy 
God.’ Every one of us participated i = saying, ‘We 
shall do and we shall hear.’” . In the spirit of 
Judaism, our quest for God is a return to God; our 
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thinking of Him is a recall, an attempt to draw out 
the depth of our suppressed attachment” (p. 141; 
cf. the Hebrew word shub, “to return” or teshubah, 
“return” or “answer”). In the Bible we are con- 
fronted with a claim. “We can only answer. Or 
refuse to answer” (p. 189). On the perennial and 
persistent question of how we are to ‘read’ the Bible 
Heschel has much to say (by implication). What 
did the prophets mean by saying, “God spoke”? 
We must remember that “things and words have 
many meanings. The prophet’s statements are un- 
derstatements. The language of the prophet is the 
language of grandeur and mystery. There is a 
distinction between descriptive and _ indicative 
words. The statements of the prophets must be 
taken responsively” (p. 178). 

The discussion of the Torah and its meaning for 
the faithful Jew is eloquent and moving, and 
should be well-pondered by both Jew and Chris- 
tian. The treatment of time, while somewhat more 
brief than in The Sabbath and several of Heschel’s 
articles, is of great importance for an apprehension 
of Christian as it is for Jewish faith. Throughout 
the book a great deal is said about mystery, but 
what is of equal value for us is that the writer has 
succeeded in bodying forth his own profound 
awareness through the medium of the dabar 
(word). The bridge to God is awe. (p. 160). 
Insight is not enough (p. 163). 

The foregoing paragraphs do not begin to do 
justice to this book. Every page contains something 
worth marking and digesting inwardly. It is a 
book on Judaism, and as such it will long stand as 
a worthy monument. Professor Heschel will recog- 
nize how great this praise is. It will reveal to the 


Christian the unexplored depths of Biblical and 
rabbinic faith; it will reveal to him the measure of 
our debt to Judaism. But he will also be aware 


that there are differences. In Christianity the sense 
of sin is more pronounced and “tragic,” the need 
for redemption more imperative, the hope for an 
outcome or resolution, the eschatological hope, 
more insistent and strong. Memories and expecta- 
tions are grasped in another context than. that of 
modern Judaism; the centrality of the Christ dom- 
inates the faith and gives to it a different atmos- 
phere and quality. Yet it must be added that with- 
out the perspectives of the Old Testament the 
meaning of “Christ” is dissipated into vagueness, 
sentimentality, and obscurantism. The Christian 
is not so optimistic and certain that he can do what 
is required of him. Therefore grace and forgive- 
ness have for him a different dimension. Yet every 
Christian will find his own faith deepened and 
illumined by an understanding of what Professor 
Heschel has to say to us. — James Muilenburg, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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God in Search of Man, according to Professor 
Heschel, is a continuation and application of some 
of the ideas of his Man Is Not Alone: A Philosophy 
of Religion (1951). Actually, it is much more 
than this since it sets the unique personal philoso- 
phy of religion of Man Is Not Alone squarely 
within the tradition of Judaism. It often repeats 
sentences and even passages from the earlier vol- 
ume, but within a new integration and with full 
illustration from Biblical, Talmudic, Medieval, and 
Hasidic Jewish sources. In its combination of spir- 
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itual insight and profound knowledge of Judaism 
it is certain to be of tremendous significance for 
American Judaism and for countless Christian 
readers as well. 


At first glance, God in Search of Man appears 
to be more often homiletical, poetical, or devo- 
tional than philosophical. Yet it is more philo- 
sophical than many philosophies of religion in its 
awareness of the special approach which religion 
demands for real understanding. And, though not 
as breathtaking as the first hundred pages of Man 
Is Not Alone, it is better and more tightly organ- 
ized than the earlier volume. Professor Heschel 
formulates a method of “depth theology” which 
endeavors to rediscover the questions to which reli- 
gion is an answer. The Greek, writes Heschel, was 
concerned with a timeless, perfect, and general 
supreme being, the Jew with God’s compassion for 
individual man in particular situations. The Jew 
stresses the will of God behind the order of nature 
rather than an impersonal order of nature taken as 
a final reality. Hence for the Jew the emphasis 
lies on the creation rather than the cosmos, freedom 
rather than fate, time rather than space, events 
rather than processes, in short, on the living God 
who may reveal Himself to man and to whom man 
may respond at one time rather than another. 

At stake in the problem of God is the problem 
of man — his spiritual meaning and relevance. The 
three trails that lead man to God, according to 
Heschel, are sensing His presence in the world, in 
the Bible, and in sacred deeds. The three parts of 
Heschel’s book correspond to these trails: God (in 
the world), Revelation (Torah), Response (msts- 
vot, or commandments) . 


“Indifference to the sublime wonder of living is 
the root of sin,” writes Heschel. Awe precedes 
faith and is the root of it, for it is “an intuition for 
the creaturely dignity of all things and their pre- 
ciousness to God.” Judaism is primarily a religion 
of history and time rather than of nature and place. 
“Prophetic words are never detached from the con- 
crete, historic situation.” And the revelation is not 
of God’s very self but of His relation to history. 
Revelation instills a new creative moment into the 
course of history. It is a dialogue in which the 
prophet is an active partner, and the Bible is a rec- 
ord of both revelation and response. “More de- 
cisive than the origin of the Bible in God is the 
presence of God in the Bible,” which we cannot 
sense except by our response to it. Man imitates 
God through walking in His ways of mercy and 
righteousness, for the only image of God that we 
can make is our own life as an image of His will. 
“Life consists of endless opportunities to sanctify 
the profane, to redeem the power of God from the 
chain of potentialities.” 

Agreement of the heart with the spirit, not only 
the letter of the law is itself a requirement of the 
law. Above all the Torah asks for love — love of 
God and love of neighbor — and all observance is 
training in the art of love. Ritual and mitsvor must 
be carried out with both body and soul: “thoughts, 
feelings, ensconced in the inwardness of man, deeds 
performed in the absence of the soul are incom- 
plete.” Outward performance is but an aspect of 
the totality of a deed. “God asks for the heart.” 
Judaism stresses kavanah — that inner intention 
which redirects the whole person to God. But the 
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way to kavanah is through the deed. The meaning 
of the order of Jewish living can only be compre- 
hended in participation and response. “All mit- 
svoth are means of evoking in us the awareness of 
living in the neighborhood of God, of living in the 
holy dimension.” Here is the practical, if not the 
philosophical, link between Heschel’s general phi- 
losophy of religion, which stresses the awareness of 
the ineffable, and his specific philosophy of Juda- 
ism, which stresses observance of the mitsvoth. 

Heschel’s emphasis on the unique historical sig- 
nificance of revelation serves as a useful corrective 
to the tendency of much liberal Judaism to see his- 
torical events as merely symbols of a general idea, 
e.g., the Exodus as a symbol of liberty. Heschel 
also strikes a powerful blow at the “religious be- 
haviorism” which maintains the inherited customs 
and rituals of Judaism merely out of respect for 
tradition as well as at the tendency to make the 
law an end in itself rather than a way of finding 
God in life. God in Search of Man presents the 
heart of Judaism in unusually broad, rich, and in- 
tensive scope to the modern Jew cut off from the 
tradition and to Jews who have lost much of the 
tradition in a one-sided emphasis on creed, moral- 
ity, observance, or the law. 


This volume is also of profound significance to 
Christians, both as an interpretation of Biblical 
categories and as a correction of common miscon- 
ceptions about Judaism. “By insisting upon the 
objective revelational character of the Bible,” writes 
Heschel, ‘dogmatic theology has often lost sight of 
the profound and decisive share of man.” Judaism's 
emphasis on this share does not mean that it is a 
legalism, as Christians so often think, or that in it 


the letter is observed at the expense of the spirit. 
Torah means teaching and never law, just as mit- 
svah — the central term of Jewish living — means 


not law but commandment or good deed. Good 
deeds may make us worthy of being redeemed by 
God, but Judaism recognizes that history is never 
sufficient to itself. The danger of dogmas, on the 
other hand, lies in their tendency to serve as vicar- 
ious faith. Judaism demands not allegiance to 
creed but the active acceptance of the kingship of 
God. The Christian dichotomy of faith and works 
has never been an important problem for Judaism, 
for Judaism is concerned with right living in which 
deed and thought are bound into one. Religion or 
ethics comes to grief, writes Heschel, when it em- 
phasizes motive alone and stresses purity of heart 
to the exclusion of the purpose and substance ot 
the good action. “What man does in his concrete, 
physical existence is directly relevant to the divine.” 
Nor are these deeds done in the fear of sin that 
characterized Paul’s observance of the law: “Tradi- 
tionally the Jew is taught to feel delight in being 
able to fulfill the law, albeit imperfectly, rather 
than to feel anxiety because of his being unable to 
fulfill it perfectly.” 

Heschel’s central categories of awe, wonder, and 
the sense of the ineffable find important and 
troubling corollaries in his repeated emphasis on 
man’s loneliness, his relatively little direct concern 
with the self’s relations to other selves, and his 
tendency at times to speak as if the self stood in 
relation only to God. He frequently falls, more- 
over, into a tendency to identify his categories and 
symbols of the ineffable with the ineffable itself. 
This may account in part for what will seem to 
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some readers to be an unprepared transition from 
the sense of the ineffable to an acceptance of the 
unique authority of the Bible and the sacredness 
of Jewish law. Professor Heschel does not show 
sufficient recognition of the problems involved in 
the relationship between the sense of the ineffable 
and the inherited form. Perhaps this is, in part, 
because he tends to dissolve the tension een 
them by dividing revelation and observance into a 
relatively fixed objective form supplied by the 
tradition and a changing subjective content sup- 
plied by our inner response. The reasons he gives 
for accepting the fixed form tend to fall into the 
same objective-subjective dichotomy: sometimes it 
is because it is the will of God and sometimes be- 
cause through the order of Jewish living one can 
sense the presence of God. Finally, aside from 
repeated assertion, he gives no real answer to the 
question he himself raises of how we know that 
what is subjectively true —the sense of the inef- 
fable — is transsubjectively real, that is, genuinely 
alludes to or derives from the transcendent. This 
leaves the reader without much help as to how one 
is to make “the leap of action” from insights which 
all men share to the particular response of tradi- 
tional Judaism. Heschel sees clearly the dilemma 
of the modern Jew who “cannot accept the way of 
static obedience as a shortcut to the mystery of the 
divine will.” But he does not see this dilemma 
enough from within to build a bridge to the order 
of Jewish law for some of the American Jews he 
would particularly like to reach — those who have 
grown up in a secularized or liberal Jewish culture 
divested of a large part of that ition of rituals 
and observances that Heschel tends to take for 
granted as the self-evident reality of Judaism, an 
inheritance that all who are Jews are able to claim 
by virtue of being Jews. The importance of this 
book lies in the fact that after one has discounted 
what most Christians and many Jews will not be 
able to accept, one still has left a remarkable 
amount that will give the reader a profounder un- 
derstanding both of Biblical religion and his own 
religious experience. — Maurice S. Friedman, Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 
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The Bridge: A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies, Volume I. Edited by JOHN M. OESTER- 
REICHER. New York: Pantheon Books, 1955. 
349 pages. $3.95. 

The title itself suggests the varied nature of the 
contents. The brief introductory remarks of Msgr. 
John L. McNulty, President, Seton Hall University, 
explain the contents further, for he outlines briefly 
the aims of the Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies which produced the ——, In Fo the 
Institute purposes to a “sear into the many 
implications” of the words of Pius XI, “Spiritually 
we are Semites.” (p. 12) ; 

The biographical notes about the contributors 
which make up the last three pages of the volume 
show the different backgrounds of the authors. 
Almost all, however, are united in this, that they 
are educators either in this country or in Europe. 

Among the essays grouped under the heading, 
“Studies,” is found one on Marc Chagall, “Marc 
Chagall, Painter of the Crucified.” The remarks 
here deal principally with four of his works which 
are reproduced between pages 104-105. Another 
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essay gives a detailed analysis of the thought of 
Simone Weil. The author of this study, Fr. Oster- 
reicher, is of the opinion that she “was not a Chris- 
tian” (p. 128) in her thinking. The last essay in 
this group of six is a direct and devasting attack on 
the authenticity of the infamous “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.” The essay itself is a translation of 
an article written originally in French in 1938 by 
Pierre Charles, S.J. 

In the second section, “Perspectives,” there are 
among others two contributions on biblical topics 
and two dealing with prayer. One particularly 
interesting study is entitled, “Hebrew, Israelite, 
Jew, in the New Testament.” The general con- 
clusion to be drawn from the rather detailed analy- 
sis of the use of these terms in New Testament 
passages can be stated in the author’s remarks, 
“Thus the Church does not supersede and replace 
Israel. She is Israel.” (p. 217) Christ is the 
Bridge from the Mosaic Law to the Law of the 
Gospel. 

The Finaly Case, which aroused international in- 
terest several years ago, receives a more penetrating 
inspection in the “Survey” by Fr. Edward Flannery 
than most people will have seen in any other pub- 
lication. The basic principles are here discussed 
and criticism is made where due without respect of 
persons. This article like several others is well 
worth a close and careful reading. 

Five book reviews conclude the volume. The 
Nazarene Gospel Restored by Robert Graves and 
Joshua Podro itself supplies the reviewer, Fr. J. 
Edgar Bruns, with the materials to refute the more 
flagrant historical errors propounded by its authors. 
The same reviewer found most apt and cited as 
such the publishers’ flyleaf description of the book 
as a piece of “historical imagination.” (p. 343) 

The publishers are to be commended for the at- 
tractive format of the book as well as for the rea- 
sonable price. It is the hope of this reviewer that 
the decided merits of the book along with its price 
will win it the large audience it deserves — Father 
John F. Mattingly, S.S., St. Patrick’s Seminary, 
Menlo Park, California. 
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Little Lower Than the Angels. By ROLAND M. 
GITTLESOHN. New York: Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 329 pages. Illustrated, 
1955. $3.00. Workbook, $1.00. 

A book written by a dedicated teacher to fill a 
specific need in the class room has promise of be- 
yond average fulfillment. Many thinking teachers 
entrusted with the sacred task of preparing young 
people to enter the religious fold as adults have 
sought vainly for such a volume. Rabbi Roland 
B. Gittelsohn, after many years of personal class 
discussions with confirmands, has produced Little 
Lower Than the Angels to fill that aching need. 

In facile person to person style as though con- 
versing directly with the pupil, Rabbi Gittelsohn 
discusses the fundamentals of the universal quest 
for religion; the grandeur and order of the uni- 
verse; ancient and modern religious patterns; the 
God concept; the miracle of birth and life; ancient 
and modern attitudes toward miracles; the relation- 
ship of science to religion; of business to religion; 
the problems of suffering, death, and immortality. 
He does not offer a blueprint of dogma. Rather 
does he stimulate the reader to think, encourage 
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discussion and expression of 
(with the aid of a work 

The author draws illustrative material from a 
wide field of general knowledge which widens the 
pupil's horizon and saves him from the feeling of 
claustrophobia one gets when taught the type of 
religion that is unrelated to the rest of the world. 
He leads the pupil from the known to the un- 
known. When he discusses the concept of God as 
the “cosmic bellhop” in relation to prayer, the 
pupil cannot help but grasp something of the 
deeper meaning of prayer. 

Literary excerpts from Jewish and non-Jewish 
sources are included at the end of each chapter. 
These serve to strengthen the discussions and ex- 
pose the pupil to world literature of which many 
would otherwise remain unaware. 

Some questions pose themselves. The line be- 
tween modern and ancient religious attitudes ap- 
pears at times to be too sharply drawn. One might 
question the practicality of the graphic description 
of birth for a co-educational group, as also the real- 
istic rendering of “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery.” Valuable as is this direct approach for the 
silent reader, few teachers are endowed with the 
skill to handle the subject in a classroom situation. 

Also, is it wise to name specific individuals in 
discussing the religiosity of men who endow reli- 
gious institutions while practicing doubtful busi- 
ness ethics? It’s touchy. Are there not in our 
church and temple schools children of wealthy men 
whose business ethics are questionable yet hold 
high position in the congregation? But these are 
minor in relation to the book which many will find 
helpful in dealing with teenagers during their years 
of doubting and rebellion. 

Perhaps but a small percentage of pupils will 
experience the full impact of this volume in one 
year’s study. By the same token few, exposed to 
Little Lower Than the Angels, will come through 
unaffected. And many will return to it in subse- 
quent years to rethink its values in the light of life 
experience. 

Parents of young people entering the junior high 
school grades in the religious school would do well 
to study the by way of preparing and 
strengthening themselves for their children’s 
stormy years. Since it is free of dogmatic opinion 
it may also be of interest to the non-Jewish reader. 
— Martha Marenof, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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JUDAISM AND PSYCHIATRY. Edited by SIMON 
NOveCK. New York: National Academy of 
Adult Jewish Studies, The United Synagogue of 
America, 1956. 197 pages. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this excellent little volume, “Two 
Approaches to the Personal Problems and Needs of 
Modern Man,” suggests its approach. It is Judaism 
and psychiatry, not vs. psychiatry. 

It has been traditional for religion and psycho- 
analysis to be at odds. After all, Freud wrote three 
books, “Totem and Taboo,” “Moses and Monothe- 
ism” and “The Future of An Illusion,” attacking 
the basis of all religious belief, and called religion 
Ma universal and obsessional neurosis of man- 

ind. 

However, when religionists and psychiatrists 
cease standing on their separate mountaintops and 
hurling insults and accusations across at each other, 
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but get down together in the valleys where men 
live, struggle, suffer and triumph, they find that 
their similarities are greater than their differences. 
Both must deal with love and hate, sin and guilt, 
fear and hope, suffering and salvation. Both find 
themselves eagerly sought out and trusted by peo- 
ple in turmoil who need their help. Both find 
themselves inevitably respecting and trusting each 
other, and in the end, cooperating with each other. 

This book is a good example of the trend of our 
day in this respect. In a rather daring series of 
dual lectures, delivered as part of the regular Fri- 
day night worship services at the Park Avenue Syn- 
agogue in New York City (of which the editor is 
Rabbi), a psychoanalyst and a Rabbi spoke as a 
team, each from his own point of view, on subjects 
like “Conscience and Guilt,” “Fear and Anxiety,” 
“Depression,” ‘“Self-Acceptance,” “Grief,” ‘The 
Meaning of Personal Religious Experience,” “The 
Need to Believe,” “The Value of Ritual,” and “The 
Need to Belong.” The volume contains their pa- 
pers and also includes a section, “Can Judaism and 
Psychiatry Meet?” 

The names of the participants are an indication 
of the calibre of the volume. Rollo May, Milton 
Saperstein, Abram Blau, David Kairys, Hector 
Ritey, Paul Friedman, Louis Linn are among the 
psychoanalysts and Louis Mann, Henry E. Kagan, 
Louis I. Newman and A. A. Steinbach, among the 
Rabbis included. Several pieces are gems, notably 
those by Sapirstein, Linn, Kagan, Kairys, Steinbach 
and Blau. 

This is a volume which should be of wide inter- 
est to ministers of all faiths — and psychiatrists of 
faith. There are more of the latter than we realize. 
— Abraham N. Franzblau, Dean, Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Schools of 
Education and Sacred Music; Professor of Pastoral 
Psychiatry; Assistant Attending Psychiatrist, Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
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The God of Our Faith. By HARRIS FRANKLIN 
RALL. New York, Nashville: Abingdon, 1955. 
158 pages. $2.75. 

The essence of Dr. Rall’s book is in the title, 
The God of Our Faith. 

Theology was first men with faith. The formu- 
las used to describe what men believe have been 
derived from the experiences they have had with 
God. The book begins with a critical appraisal of 
theological systems and then extracts the truths 
which are significant for life. 

Dr. Rall affirms that God is a transcendent being 
“in whose presence man feels dependence, awe, 
fear, reverence. A greater emphasis is placed on 
God as an immanent being . . . the God of light and 
truth, who speaks to man, who comes to man and 
makes himself known.” A positive faith is pro- 
posed. The stress is placed on the goodness and 
power of God with preeminence given to the at- 
tribute of goodness. “The love of God is creative 
and redemptive.” When Dr. Rall deals with the 
problem of suffering he holds that it is not essenti- 
ally a problem of evil but of good. That man has 
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the capacity to suffer as no other creature can means 
that he is endowed with a sensitivity which makes 
his world infinitely greater and his life immeasur- 
ably richer. 

There is mystery in the question, How could 
Jesus be both human and divine? Dr. Rall pro- 
poses that the answer does not emerge from a meta- 
physical process but from a personal-ethical reality. 
Jesus wholly gave himself to God in obedience and 
trust and love, was wholly filled with God's pres- 
ence, so that he could say, “I and the Father are 
one. 

Here is a book which was written for the lay- 
man as well as the minister. It has a clear and 
well-ordered style to give an intelligent understand- 
ing of the faith as Dr. Rall interprets it. — Charles 
W. Tyrrell, Department of Christian Education, 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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The Church Teaches. By JESUIT FATHERS of St. 
Mary's College, St. Mary's, Kansas: Herder, 
1955. 400 pages. $5.75. 

The subtitle of The Church Teaches, Documents 
of the Church in English Translation is an adequate 
description of this work. It is a one volume com- 
pendium of the English translations of the dog- 
matic statements of the Church most frequently 
referred to. Students of Catholic theology lon 
familiar with Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbol- 
orum will recognize the similarity of the two 
works. However, The Church Teaches employs a 
different arrangement. In their volume the Jesuit 
Fathers have presented the dogmatic teachings in 
a topical order rather than in the chronological 
order as found in Denzinger. Each subject is in- 
troduced by a concise preface and the sources from 
which the selections are translated are briefly 
described. 

As is to be expected of an offering of this nature 
it contains an excellent series of indices. There is 
a topical index arranged according to the proposi- 
tions usually found in the manuals of dogma. In 
addition it has a general index of names and words 
plus a table of reference to the corresponding en- 
tries in Denzinger’s Enchiridion. A list of the 
Ecumenical Councils of the Church is included 
with a short summary of the principal subject of 
each council. 

This handbook will be of great value to religion 
teachers especially on the college level. Not only 
does it provide the teacher with a convenient source 
of the Church’s doctrine in English but it is some- 
thing that the students themselves can be expected 
to use with profit. For non-Catholics it will be a 
good means of finding the authentic pronounce- 
ments of the Church on the leading dogmatic ques- 
tions. This book should become a welcome con- 
tribution to the literature of religious education. 
— John T. O'Connor, Sacred Heart Monastery, 
Hales Corners, Wisc. 
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The Prophets— Pioneers to Christianity. By 
WALTER G. WILLIAMS. New York and Nash- 
ville: The Abingdon Press, 1956. 223 pages. 
$3.50. 


Professor Williams brings to his studies not only 
a fine education background in Near Eastern studies 
at the University of Chicago, but also a number of 
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years of experience in the active ministry in the 
period between his formal studies and his appoint- 
ment at Iliff School of Theology. The end result 
is an eminently worthwhile book for the biblical 
student and the intelligent layman. 

A little less than half the book is a direct presen- 
tation of some of the prophets, and the author has 
here selected for special consideration Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. This section, en- 
titled “Men Who Blazed the Trail,” is preceded by 
two other major sections entitled “Records of the 
Journey” and “The Procession of Majestic Think- 
ing.” The first of these treats the newer knowl- 
edge of the ancient Near East, various areas of 
modern biblical scholarship, the relations of 
prophet and priest, and the iature of the prophetic 
role. The second is concerned with a survey of the 
“discovery” of God in the pre-exilic period, the 
development of law, the reaction against magic in 
worship, and aspects of messianism, immortality, 
and revelation. 

The viewpoint throughout presumes a literary 
critical approach, with a stress of the developmental 
in the progress of Hebrew thought. The author 
stresses that the Old Testament is the product of 
Hebrew and Jewish religion, not to be regarded 
merely as “pre-Christian literature,” and he would 
understand the mind of the prophets in the light of 
their own day. Nevertheless, the title of the book 
is not misleading. And it is a very readable book. 
— Herbert G. May, Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Literature, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The State in the New Testament. By OSCAR 
CULLMANN. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1956. 123 pages. $2.50. 


This is one of the clearest expositions regarding 
Jesus’ relation to the Zealotic movement of his 
time. Five of Jesus’ disciples were possibly Zealots: 
Simon the Zealot; Judas Iscariot (a “sicarii,” or 
daggerman of the Zealots); Simon Peter (“bar- 
jonah,” from the Akkadian, means “terrorist” ); 
James and John, “sons of thunder,” indicating their 
Zealotic temperaments. The betrayal of Judas and 
the indifference of other disciples during Jesus’ 
last days are due to their realizing that Jesus is not 
a Zealotic leader. Furthermore, Jesus’ referring to 
himself as Son of Man, rather than Messiah, is in- 
dicative that Jesus does not wish to associate him- 
self with political leadership as Messiah, which in 
popular thought of his time had Zealotic tenden- 
cies. Pilate, however, in his reluctance to have 
Jesus crucified (especially in the Lukan account) 
is actually realizing that Jesus, far less than Bar- 
rabas, is not a leader of a Zealotic movement. 
Nevertheless Jesus is crucified, not by the Jews, but 
by the Romans, because he is looked upon as a 
Zealot. The Sadducees, because of Jesus’ cleansing 
of the Temple, are the Jewish leaders who encour- 
age the Romans to put Jesus to death. Though 
Jesus was not a Zealot, he was put to death as a 
Zealot by the Romans: he was “king of the Jews.” 

Other chapters follow, which gave the interpre- 
tations of Paul and the Apocalypse of John, show- 
ing clearly their views regarding the relationship 
of Christianity to the State. The “new” in the 
Christian view is, that there is the Jewish end-time 
as expected shortly; but that it has already begun. 
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Like other books of Professor Cullmann, this book 
is both stimulating and clearly written. It is fresh 
and illuminating. — Thomas S. Kepler, Professor 
of New Tetsament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College, or eae Sa 


You and Your Child. By DR. WINIFRED DEKOK. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 147 
pages. $3.75. 


New parents, and parents of young children par- 
ticularly, will find this book very helpful. It is a 
complete guide to child management from birth to 
adolescence. 

Mrs. DeKok is a parent of two children, thus her 
advice is based on experience as well as theory. The 
author has the best training. Hers is a wide ex- 
perience even study of the Montessori and other 
progressive methods of teaching, studying psycho- 
analysis in Vienna. ‘ 

Children’s clinics and welfare centers for mothers 
and children, medical work amongst normal and 
backward school children, child welfare talks on 
BBC television service and writer for the Family 
Doctor (a periodical). 

Teachers would find the book a good refresher 
on total child development and total child experi- 
ence and needs. 

Her one golden rule for parents and teachers and 
others is “Respect the child’s individuality.” This 
tule and parent love and example are essentials, 
she claims in guiding a child toward maturity. 

Chapters of unusual appeal are: “Before Birth,” 
“For* Fathers,” “The Ill Child,” “Sex Education,” 
“Adolescence” and “How Much Freedom?” There 
are also helpful chapters on “Toddlers,” “The 
School Age Child,” and “Enjoying your Child.” 

An expectant mother would find most challeng- 
ing her emphasis on dedication, responsibility and 
joy in creating a new person and statement of con- 
cern over the baby’s trying new experience at birth 
and need of the mother’s love and understanding at 
that time. The Chapter on “Children and Reli- 
gion” is weak as this is not her field. However, 
she expresses the importance of religious guidance 
and experience as part of the total home life and 
child life.— Florence Martin, Weekday Church 
School Director, The Church Federation of Greater 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Widow’s Son. By ALBERT E. POTTS. Boston: 
oe Publishing House, 1956. 387 pages. 
50. 


The author of this novel has been pastor of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan for 23 years, the last 10 of which he has 
written a column of “Homespun Philosophy” for a 
local paper. In The Widow’s Son he seeks to make 
more vivid by use of the novel form the “fierce 
religious prejudices and the racial pride that pre- 
vailed in Jewry in the times of our Lord.” The 
revived son of the Widow of Nain becomes the 
martyr Stephen in the story, and there are several 
similar romantic and imaginative strains through- 
out the 3 

The work can hardly be judged by any standards 
of the novel. The techniques are those of the pul- 
pit, not of a novelist. The story suffers consider- 
ably. — William C. Stewart, Methodist Church, 
Paulding, Ohio. 
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